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Three Main Causes of 
Nationalism 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


from a trip through Europe, Dr. Nicholas Murray 

Butler, President of Columbia University, remarked: 
‘‘An outbreak of reactionary economic and political national- 
ism is threatening the destruction of our civilization by 
suicide. The progress that was making toward international 
cooperation from 1918 to 1927 ended with the death of Strese- 
mann and Briand and a violent reaction set in.” 

Whether or not we agree that the turning point in the situa- 
tion was the death of those two famous statesmen, we are all 
aware that the outbreak of nationalism, mentioned by Dr. 
Butler, has brought a grave disorder into international affairs, 
and does constitute a serious threat to that peace which 
thoughtful men are striving to promote.* Attention is called 
to this problem from the most varied points of view. Our 
own Secretary Wallace has dramatized, in one of his utter- 
ances, the dilemma of the United States in being forced to 
choose between economical nationalism, with its inevitable 
restrictions on production and its reaction on our standard 


\ RRIVING in New York on March 28 of this year, 


*This article was read, in part, at the annual Convention of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., April 2, 1934. 
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of living, and economic internationalism, with its restraints 
upon political freedom and national ambition. As I write 
these lines, a letter comes to me from an old friend, a bishop 
presiding spiritually over one of the most controversial border 
points of Europe. He observes: 


We have in Europe rather turbulent times; you would hardly recognize 
Europe if you came here again. The mentality of people is radically changed ; 
not for the best, I fear. Very intelligent and authoritative people say that a 
new European war is imminent, and that it will be the end of European 
civilization. We will not be so pessimistic, however, and hope Providence 
may avert such a disaster. 


Dr. Butler is more hopeful. ‘There is no talk of war,” he 
believes, “no desire for war.” Nevertheless, all agree that the 
disorder is there. It is not the external manifestations of this 
disorder that this discussion is concerned with; but that which 
lies much deeper. As a famous Lenten preacher’ remarked 
last March, the most serious question in the present crisis is 
not the economic depression. Nor is it actual deeds of vio- 
lence. It is the general crisis in ideas. This calls for a study 
of the philosophy of nationalism. If such a study, however, is 
preceded by a brief study of the causes of nationalism, as a 
phenomenon, a much more satisfactory analysis can be made 
of nationalism as a rationalized system of thought. 

To review, even to list, all these causes would be beyond the 
scope of any such brief article as this. Indeed, it would include 
the catalogue of human passions and the field of history and 
economics. Some guidance in so complex a subject, however, 
may be afforded if we devote some attention to what, in the 
long run, appear to be the three major causes of that undue 
exaltation of one’s own nation at the expense of all others, 
which we term nationalism. These three causes are the mis- 
use, neglect, or abandonment, of those three elements which 
are the foundation of order in national and international rela- 
tions: the land; civilization; and religion. 


1Rev. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., in Notre Dame, Paris. 
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I 


1. The Land. Underlying the concept of the nation is the 
notion of the land. A nation has been defined:* “A commu- 
nity founded on unity of sentiment and a common will with 
regard to a common formation in past, present, and future.” 
The idea of a common formation, a general social fact, of race, 
language, religion, or geography, is inherent in the idea of 
nation. This is the objective element into which we are born 
(nasci, natio). But the subjective element, the collective con- 
sciousness, is likewise essential to that concept; for, after all, 
all human groupings are ultimately determined by psychology. 
Without such a collective consciousness or will, we have an 
aggregation, perhaps a homogeneous aggregation, of human 
beings, but not a nation. 

As an object of this collective consciousness and collective 
will, which is the subjective and formally constitutive element 
of nationality, the land enters in a twofold way: the land as a 
cause of sustenance for the race; as a territory contributing to 
the national social or cultural background. 

National affection, or patriotism, in the true sense, naturally 
pays tribute to the land, the terra patria, la patrie, das Vater- 
land, as that precious gift of God which has nourished the 
former generations of the nation. That soil which has given 
life to our fathers, and our fathers’ fathers before them, is 
hallowed by its association with the sacred dead. Patriotism, 
too, demands that the same land be defended for our children, 
and for all future generations. The land is an extension of the 
hearth and the home; and shares its retrospective and pros- 
pective sacredness as the earthly means of unifying family and 
community life. 

The land as a territory inhabited in common by the group 
is a natural, geographical fact, which favors common culture 
and common experience. Such is particularly the case where 










































2J. Lucien-Brun, S.J., Les Libertés Culturelles, Archives de Philosophie, Tome IX, 
p. 42. 
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the territory presents exceptional characteristics, marking it 
off from other lands, while it inspires by certain beauties or 
prerogatives of its own; or where it has been the theater of 
great patriotic struggles, or consecrated by unusual cultural 
developments. Such an example would be Ireland, with its 
prodigal natural beauties and advantages; such historic moun- 
tainlands as Switzerland, Tyrol, Norway; or the puszta of 
Hungary, the dikes of Holland, the inland seas and mountains 
of Japan. The physical, territorial background seems part of 
the personality of such persons as William Tell or Andreas 
Hofer. 

Not that attachment to the land as a means of sustenance, is 
necessarily a cause of the national sentiment. Nor is attach- 
ment to a given territory. We find peoples who have lived 
upon the same land for generations, like the inhabitants of the 
Appalachian Mountains, who yet fail to have any collective or 
national consciousness, in spite of their remarkable homo- 
geneity of race, language, religion and social customs. The 
Chinese, the most land-attached people in the world, are yet 
weak in collective consciousness as a nation. Yet given the 
elements of civilization and religion which will favor. this 
collective consciousness, the land, under either aspect as 
mentioned, is all-powerful in developing a national sentiment. 
The sole clearcut exception in the world is the Jewish people; 
who, however, retain the tradition of an historic home, and 
have been preserved and welded into a common consciousness 
and will by other, exceptional factors. 

2. Civilization. Civilization has been defined as man’s 
modification of nature for the purposes of his own life. As 
the land, it is said, is from God, so civilization is from man; 
it is specifically his impress upon the world. Corresponding 
to man’s threefold powers of intelligence, feeling, and will, we 
find that the concrete evidences of civilization group them- 
selves into science or knowledge, art, and works or structural 
achievements. By the presence or absence of these concrete 
evidences we judge whether a nation is civilized or not. The 
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mission of civilization is essentially a unifying mission. The 
two outstanding characteristics of civilization, its spiritualiz- 
ing influence, and its universality, tend from their nature to 
unify the most distant and disparate divisions of humankind. 
From its nature it tends to harmonize and group into a higher 
whole the diversity of human cultures. It naturally generates 
new social relationships, on a higher plane than can be 
achieved by any particular cultures. In the field of medicine, 
for instance, we see the Japanese and the Englishman, each 
belonging to intensely particularistic and well-defined cul- 
tures, working together in a higher and universal plane. 
Study the workings of the Bureau of Intellectual Cooperation 
at Geneva, and it is amazing how the various interests gener- 
ated by civilization have, in their turn, generated a whole 
world of international contacts, all tending to human unifica- 
tion. An tdea—that of pursuing a common intellectual goal 
—-has become a social fact: the fact of civilization, leaving its 
indelible impress upon human society. 

3. Religion. Religion is an indispensable element of order 
in the field of nationality for a twofold reason. 

(a) It ts the parent of culture. No culture, properly 
speaking, exists upon the earth today which has not had its 
origin in some form of religion, in some endeavor to exter- 
nalize religious beliefs by their translation into patterns of 
human conduct. If we look upon culture as the ensemble of 
intellectual, artistic, and moral traditions, that have become 
part of the life of a people, we find that religion has usually— 
if not invariably—played a prominent part in developing this 
ensemble. This applies to all primitive cultures, from the 
South Sea Islanders to the Amerindians of Central America. 
It applies to the advanced cultures of Egypt, Greece, China, 
and ancient Rome. It applies to the European cultures of 
today. 

Stated positively: the Christian religion is necessarily cul- 
tural in its effect. Even in its most diluted form, as in the case 
of certain Evangelical caricatures of Christianity, it has still 
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played its part in bringing out the cultural gifts of song or 
oratory among primitive communities in this country. When 
it attains its full development, as in Catholic parish life in 
Catholic countries, or in the flowerings of monasticism, we 
find that Christianity unites soil, land, people, and civilizing 
arts in a synthesis of unparalleled social stability and richness. 

As Maurice Blondel says: 

The country [patrie] does not result merely from a unification which is 
experienced, from a debt of nature and justice, from a devotion like that of 
the bee to its hive; it is the work of nature, of thought, of faith, hope, and 
love, and Divine Providence. That which appears to be irrational is rationally 
reintegrated into this perspective in which every nation possesses its incom- 
parable value; and there is no common measure for them save in the whole of 
humanity and in God. 


(b) Religion 1s unifying. For the exposition of this thesis 
I merely refer to the data of scholastic philosophy, that re- 
ligion supplies that ontological element which transcends the 
created world, and, in so doing, is the principle of unity for a 
mankind that cannot find such a principle merely in itself, 
much less can dig it out of the material world about us. 


II 


Passing, then, from the elements of order, to the elements 
of disorder, we find these, in corresponding classification, as 
follows: 

1. Divorce from the land. It might seem that the tendency 
so characteristic of our times, that of separation from the land 
as a means of sustenance, that is from the soil, with its accom- 
panying results of urbanization and industrialization would 
favor the growth of a wider and more tolerant point of view, 
rather than to foster the growth of nationalism. Nevertheless, 
such is far from being the case. The destruction of particular 
and local cultures, with the formation of a proletariat, which 
this process of uprooting from the soil has created, has created 


8Semaines Sociales de France, 1928, p. 386. 
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a void in the popular heart, which formerly was filled by local 
traditions and attachments. Deprived of these local attach- 
ments, with their hallowed memories of the past, the way is 
prepared for nationalistic propaganda, for the seizure of the 
collective consciousness by demagogues and agitators. As will 
be pointed out later on, extreme nationalism and extreme in- 
ternationalism are but two sides of the same phenomenon: the 
same substitution of a superficial ideology for the natural in- 
terests and enthusiasm that grow from a properly balanced 
cultural life. Divorce from the soil prepares the way for 
centralization, cultural and governmental, which in turn leads 
to the building up of powerful nationalistic policies. 

The loosening of attachment to the soil—itself the result of 
a multitude of social and economic disorders—brings migra- 
tion in its train, which in turn gives birth to the problem of 
national minorities. Europe, of course, particularly Eastern 
Europe, is plagued beyond measure with the irritation pro- 
duced by the difficulty of the coexistence of disparate national 
groups and cultures. Could all these groups be restored to 
their respective historic territories, theoretically the minority 
trouble would cease. In that hypothesis the Germans would 
all return from the Balkans, or Czechoslovakia, or Brazil to 
Germany; the Hungarians and Slovaks, where displaced, 
would exchange places as did the displaced Turks and Greeks 
a few years ago. But such a solution is a mere pipe-dream. The 
fact remains that the national group, removed from the land 
with which its traditions are identified, is a natural prey to the 
nationalistic sentiment, while offering an occasion, through 
sympathy, for the development of that sentiment at home. 

2. The second great element of disorder, contributing to the 
growth of nationalism, is the perversion of civilization. 
Civilization, instead of being an agent for spiritualizing and 
unifying mankind, and promoting those particular cultures 
which enrich the life of the individual, becomes an instrument 
for promoting selfish ends. ‘Through their grasp of the 
agencies of civilization—science, invention, organization— 
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men gain the selfish advantage over men; and we have that 
inhuman state of human relationships which has been so 
drastically depicted as the paramount evil of our times by 
Pope Pius XI in his “Quadragesimo Anno”: the seed ground 
of Bolshevism and revolt. 

How this perversion of civilization tends to produce the 
spirit of nationalism may be illustrated in several ways. 

(a) Acquisitiveness. The erection of monetary wealth into 
a supreme standard of human worth has had the obvious and 
immediate effect of creating nationalistic rivalries. When the 
nationalistic group is primarily concerned with the enjoyment 
of its own territory, with the enjoyment of natural wealth, its 
only concern, as regards other nations, is the defense of that 
territory or wealth against invasion from outside. But if that 
is the common concern of the neighbors as well, there will be 
no invasion, and consequently no particular stimulus to the 
intensely nationalistic spirit. Once the monetary ideal, how- 
ever, has asserted its empire over public life, nation is brought 
into immediate and necessary conflict with nation. The oper- 
ations of the monetary field extend from their nature beyond 
the national boundaries. ‘The sad fate of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1933 illustrated the unnatural situation 
that monetary rivalry has thus created. 

(b) Exploitation. The subjection of weaker peoples to 
stronger ones for the sake of material gain has the natural 
effect of immensely heightening the spirit of national pride on 
the part of the stronger element. History, both ancient and 
modern, is too full of examples of this obvious effect to call 
for illustration here and now. It is the natural corollary of 
the whole tale of imperialism, colonial exploitation, and con- 
quest. In turn, it has its own corollary of embitterment and 
unnaturally developed national consciousness on the part of 
the subjected race, which in turn brings out less agreeable 
traits of human character, over-sensitiveness, hysteria, quar- 
relsomeness, deceit, etc. No race can remain subjected for a 
long period of time without developing some of these un- 
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pleasant characteristics, which pass into proverbs, and become 
again a cause of nationalistic antagonisms. Popular stereo- 
types are formed, the “kike,” the “wop,” the “greaser,” etc., 
which as Donald Young* says, “invariably emphasize the 
variant characteristics.” 

(c) Armament Industry. The gigantic growth of the 
munitions industry is one of the most sinister effects of the 
perversion, through greed, of that fair thing we call civiliza- 
tion. The very flower of science is put to this most inhuman 
use, to a use essentially aggressive and provocative in its 
nature, entirely disproportionate to the modest requirements 
of national policing and defense and contrary to any ethical 
principle generally accepted by civilized nations. The mere 
fact that Sir Herbert Lawrence, chairman of the armament 
firm of Vickers, Ltd., was unable, when interrogated on 
March 26 of this year, to give any definite assurance that his 
company’s munitions were not being secretly used for the re- 
armament of Germany and Austria is enough to illustrate the 
menace of the private arms industry. His further remark, 
that “nothing was done without the complete sanction and ap- 
proval of the British Government,” is also enough to illustrate 
the abnormal effect that the tolerance, one may say protection, 
of the munitions industry has upon the maintenance of the 
nationalistic spirit at home, not to speak of the endless round 


*American Minority Peoples, p. 13. 
5“There is also a ‘nationalism’ in a form pleasing to God; that represents the love 
of one’s native environment, love of language, custom, and atmosphere—a nationalism 
that aims, not at conquest, but at the preservation of man’s right to remain what he 
is, to talk the language one learned from one’s mother, to dress in the costume of 
one’s fathers, to sing the songs that have belonged to the country for centuries. While 
the ‘nationalists’ who cried out against the ‘ultramontane betrayal’ roared themselves 
hoarse against us in all countries, our priests fought for the rights of the people; 
in Flanders, in Ireland, in Alsace, in Southern Tyrol, in Slovenia, in Croatia, in 
Slovakia, in Poland, in Lithuania, in the Latgal, and in the Basque country. But what 
have you, outside, made of this love of home? Imperialism; mass-psychosis; mass 
murders. ... You have always used the catchphrase of the ‘development of personal 
individuality,’ and with it all, it is really only Catholicism that lets the national 
individualities be realized.” . . . From the novel (transl.) “The Gates of Hell,” by 
Erik von Kihnelt-Leddihn, p. 435. 
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of provocations to ultra-nationalism which each arming or 
rearming nation gives to others who fear its aggressions. 

(d) Subservience of the State. With the perversion of 
civilization comes the subservience of the State to the interests 
of acquisitiveness. The State, then, becomes partner to those 
elements and policies which provoke nationalistic resentment 
abroad, when it finds it to its interest to increase the same 
sentiment at home. Nothing is more fit to increase the spirit 
of nationalism, than the identification of the State with purely 
economic interests. Even if a formally aggressive position is 
not taken, even if there is an apparent desire to avoid conflict, 
such an identification of State and a de-spiritualized, material- 
istic civilization is of its nature provocative. The government 
which places as its sole or primary end the acquisition of eco- 
nomic power, and is determined to enforce that end at the 
expense of all independent spiritual culture at home, of all the. 
traditions and the reverences of domestic national groups, is 
of its nature predatory; and is a perpetual source of national- 
istic irritation in the closed world of the international com- 
munity in which we now live. Were the present world free 
from the existence of any such major power, nine-tenths of the 
present manifestations of hyper-nationalism would probably 
cease overnight. 

3. Abandonment of Religion. In an essay on “The Phi- 
losophy of Nationalism,” contributing to a discussion of na- 
tionalism at the annual meeting of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, in April, 1934, Dr. Francis A. 
McMahon, of the University of Notre Dame, showed the 
havoc wrought in the field of national sentiment by the substi- 
tution of various ideologies for the true concepts of human 
relationships which Christianity has taught and exemplified. 

Says Maurice Blondel :° 

Where the idealism of a Kant is concerned with its aim of glorifying 


Frederick II, or the metaphysics of a Fichte, or a Hegel carrying the germ of 
Pan-Germanism, or of the personalism of a Renouvier in which the shock 


8Loc. cit., p. 373. 
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of conflicting individuals logically engenders war and demands an autocratic 
State, or whether we look at Socialism or Sociologism or the hybrid theses of 
an authoritarian pseudo-mystical positivism or an imperious nationalism or an 
octopus-like internationalism, we find everywhere, in spite of all contradictions 
and doctrine, the same method of construction which starts from elements that 
are abstracted in different fashions but are in equal fashion assumed to be 
concrete. Everywhere we find an analogous and an alternative abuse of the 
individual conceived as an element of the collective; of the collective conceived 
as the master and the servant, both at once, of the individual. And in the 
appearance of a sincere yet deluded generosity, the same oscillating secret 
principle with its double effect passes through the whole system and in its 
course alternatively destroys the human person and humanity itself, destroying 
even the individual and nationalistic egotism which it claimed to serve. 


The prevalence of these ideologies—subjectivism, individ- 
ualism, Kantianism, Hegelianism, materialistic determinism— 
is, moreover, directly responsible for the perversion of civili- 
zation. I shall merely note an important connection. 

The destruction of religion involves the destruction of two 
elements which are essential for the permanence of any form 
of human society: the continuity of human institutions, and 
the dignity of the human personality. That we have a 
national environment, an inheritance of experiences and in- 
stitutions that mould our lives and infinitely enlarge the 
feeble powers and limited personal experience and inventive- 
ness of the individual, is due to that continuity of life and 
thought which is fostered and safeguarded by religion. Take 
away that safeguard, and human experience loses its continu- 
ity, institutions perish, and national consciousness perishes 
with it in the end. No nation can remain a nation indefinitely 
if totally devoid of religion; for all motive for continuity 
ceases. 

The terminus of all that environment’s activity, however, 
to use the scholastic expression of Father Delos, O.P., is the 
human person. Destroy the dignity of human personality, by 
destroying the responsibility of his soul to its Creator, and you 
destroy the very meaning of the nation, considered as the indi- 
vidual’s generous and willing reaction, by a collective con- 
sciousness and will, to the environment transmitted to him 
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from his ancestors. For the cynic, the gangster, the atheistic 
determinist, there can be no meaning in the flag of our nation, 
in Mount Vernon, the Declaration of Independence or the 
record of the founders of the nation. The appeal of the past 
is to persons, to the spiritual side of man, not to abstract 
groups of interests. And the claim of the future on our loyalty 
and self-sacrifice is likewise to the Divine likeness in man, not 
to his purely material nature. 

Irreligion, therefore, in order to ensure the permanence of 
the national structure—or, to be more specific, of the State 
which has been subordinate to purely materialistic ends—is 
obliged to seek a substitute for that dignity of the human per- 
sonality to which religion alone has the key. Such a substitute 
will be the national will, conceived as an end in itself, as the 
terminus or goal of the nation’s past, the meaning of the 
national environment, racial, geographical, cultural. 


III 


The extraordinary intensity and tenacity, therefore, of con- 
temporary nationalism, may be partly explained as due to the 
effort to find a substitute for the ratifying and stabilizing in- 
fluence of religion. There must be some absolute, to take the 
place of the transcendent sanction which religion gives to the 
human personality. This absolute may be the so-called 
national will; or it may be the illusion of racial purity and 
racial supremacy; or the banner of class warfare and class 
loyalty; or the militaristic absolute; or one of many other 
standards which have been raised as a rallying-point for 
nationalistic enthusiasm. But all such concepts, however 
vigorous they may be in welding together, whether by polit- 
ical might or by psychological appeal, the discordant interests 
of a nation, inevitably bring international discord in their 
train. They are essentially separative. Having formerly 
rejected the sole principle of ultimate unity, they must inevit- 
ably fall prey to the disruptive forces that they have unloosed. 
In the meanwhile, peace is the victim. 





Matthew Arnold: Critic 


TERRENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J., PH.D. 


of literature, a figure of classical dignity and restraint 

who in his day diffused some little measure of “sweet- 
ness and light” into the bitter, darksome thing that the criticism 
of the nineteenth century had grown to be. This is a pleasant 
concept of Arnold, but a true one only when one considers 
his purely literary work such as “Celtic Literature” and “On 
the Study of Homer.” But it is misleading to base a general 
appreciation of Arnold’s criticism upon his purely literary 
productions, when they form so small a part of what he has 
left us. It must not be forgotten that he was a critic who took 
the whole conduct of life for his province, and in his polemical 
and theological writings there is much that is indispensable 
for a proper understanding of this broader criticism of his 
and even of his formal criticism of literature. 


I 


In this paper it will be our purpose first to examine into 
the nature of Arnold’s literary criticism and then to consider 
some of his views on history, philosophy, morality and re- 
ligion upon which his literary criticism ultimately rests. In 
the beginning of such a study, it is encouraging to find Arnold 
admitting “how needful it is for those who are to discuss any 
matter together, to have a common understanding as to the 
sense of the terms they employ.” But this, it would seem, is 
largely a matter of theory with him. Arnold’s practise is quite 


‘Ti name of Matthew Arnold suggests to many students 


lLiterature and Science. 
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a different matter. For instance, in his essay on Byron he 
defines poetry as “a criticism of life to be made conformably 
to the laws of poetic truth and beauty.” But we shall search 
his writings in vain for any definite idea of what the laws of 
truth and beauty are. Even when Arnold defines what he 
means by certain fundamental terms, we are frequently little 
helped by it. In his preface and introduction of “Literature 
and Dogma,” for instance, “culture” and “letters” are defined 
in identically the same words: “the acquainting ourselves with 
the best that has been known and said in the world.” And in 
“The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,” we find 
practically the same definition applied to “criticism”: “A dis- 
interested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world.” 

It is clear from this, how very difficult a matter it is to dis- 
cover from Arnold’s own writings just what his norm. of 
criticism is. But this at least is certain. When he defined 
literary criticism as “a disinterested endeavor to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and thought in the world,” 
Arnold was very far from sympathizing with the degenerate 
literary criticism of today that bases its judgments upon liter- 
ary craftsmanship alone, with no regard for the suitableness of 
the writer’s subject. Clearly, the best that is known and 
thought in the world is not a matter of sheer literary crafts- 
manship divorced from the subject matter that it treats. And 
no one ever appreciated that fact more than Arnold did. 

Moreover, in his definition of literary criticism, Arnold is 
at great pains to explain his terms. Though he does not ex- 
plicitly define what he means by “disinterestedness,” he tells 
us that it may be acquired, “by keeping aloof from what is 
called ‘the practical view of things,’ by resolutely following 
the law of nature, which is the free play of the mind on all 
subjects which it touches.”” This “practical view of things,” 


2The Function of Criticism at the Present Time. 
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refers, he explains, to “ulterior, practical considerations about 
ideas.”* It in no way conflicts, it would seem, with following 
the recommendation that becomes something of a refrain in 
Arnold’s writing, “see things as they really are” that is, as they 
are known to us through the senses. This done with “a free 
play of the mind on all subjects which it touches,” we have, in 
Arnold’s judgment, learned and are qualified to propagate 
“the best that is known and taught in the world.” 


IT 


But the difficulty is that Arnold looked upon al/ subjects, 
even Revelation, as those upon which the mind might touch 
with free play. This led him to conclude in one instance: 
“The personages of the Christian heaven and their conversa- 
tions are no more matter of fact than those of the Greek 
Olympus.” Thus did he clear the whole court of Heaven with 
a single stroke of his pen, though the avenging sword of the 


Archangel Michael had “hurled headlong from the ethereal 
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sky” only Satan “with all his host of rebel angels. 

Yet, though Arnold by the use of his unaided intellect 
cleared Heaven of the personages of Divine Revelation, he saw 
nothing degrading in peopling it with the creatures of human 
imagination. It is with such blasphemous flippancy as this 
that he described the story of Justification :° 


In imagining a sort of infinitely magnified and improved Lord Shaftesbury, 
with a race of vile offenders to deal with, whom his natural goodness would 
incline him to let off, only his sense of justice will not allow it; then a younger 
Lord Shaftesbury, on the scale of his father and very dear to him, who might 
live in grandeur and splendour if he liked, but who prefers to leave his home, 
to go and live among the race of offenders, and to be put to an ignominious 
death, on condition that his merits shall be counted against their demerits, 
and that his father’s goodness shall be restrained no longer from taking effect, 


Ibid, 

4The preface of God and the Bible. 
5Paradise Lost. 

®The introduction to Literature and Dogma. 
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but any offender shall be admitted to the benefit of it on simply pleading the 
satisfaction made by the son; and then, finally, a third Lord Shaftesbury 
still on the same high scale, who keeps very much in the background, and 
works in a very occult manner, but very efficaciously, nevertheless, and who 
is busy in applying everywhere the benefits of the son’s satisfaction, and the 
father’s goodness; in an imagination, I say, such as this, there is nothing 
degrading, and this is precisely the Protestant story of Justification. 


It is small wonder that Chesterton has stigmatized Arnold’s 
restrained mode as “more piercingly blasphemous than the 
shrieks of Schopenhauer.’” 

But what sort of concept did Arnold himself have of the 
Supreme Deity? ‘God was to Israel,” he wrote, “neither an 
assumption nor a metaphysical idea: he was a power that can 
be verified as much as the power of fire to burn or of bread to 
nourish: the power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness.” It is very true that God, as the Hebrews conceived 
Him was far from being an assumption or a metaphysical 
idea. He was so personal and concrete that at times He 
seemed to them little removed from being human. And what, 
do you think, would the Hebrews ever have been able to make 
out of Arnold’s concept of God, “the power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness”? Surely that is an assumption and 
a purely metaphysical idea, if there ever was one. And it is 
altogether incompatible with Arnold’s idea of religion, 
“morality touched by emotion.” In making “the power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness,” the direct object of 
man’s acts of religion, all possibility of emotion is excluded 
from it. To realize this, we have but to recall how in the 
latter years of the eleventh century those thousands of future 
Crusaders crowded eagerly into the great square at Clermont 
in Auvergne, in answer to the appeal of Urban II. How their 
pulses quickened as they listened to gaunt Peter the Hermit 
describe the scenes of sacrilege that had profaned the places 
once made sacred by the life and death of God-made-Man! 


TOrthodoxy. 
8Our Masses and the Bible. 
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What a response was that that rent the heavens! “God wills 
it!” It was the cry of hearts burning with love of a personal 
God who had created them and who had sent His Divine Son 
to redeem them, and who showered upon them the daily bless- 
ings with which they were sustained. Substitute in the hearts 
of the Crusaders, Arnold’s nineteenth-century abstraction for 
the God of Holy Scripture. Then imagine, if you can, a 
thundering cry of assent to the appeal of Pope and saint,—not 
“God wills it!”—but “it is in accord with ‘the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness’”! ‘There is nothing that 
clears the mist of Rationalism like the quick and sure appli- 
cation of its conclusions to the commonplaces of life. 

As for Arnold’s higher criticism in general, it is best 
summed up by a contemporary reviewer of “Literature and 


9 


Dogma”: 


He [Arnold] denies the Bible’s inspiration . . . and yet goes syste- 
matically to find the true religion in its pages. He reminds us very much 
of a distinguished Irish gentleman who was asked by a friend of his some 
time during the night what o'clock it was. ‘“Bedad,” he replied, “I don’t 
know: but wait a minute, I’ll light a match and go look at the sundial.” Mr. 
Arnold lighted his candle—he went (let us say) to the sundial; but he had 
previously—naughty giant—snuffed the sun from the heavens. 


With a consistency seldom found in Arnold’s writings, he 
proceeded from the denial of the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
to the denial of a directive norm of morality other than ex- 
pediency: 

What is law in one place is not law in another: what is law here today is 
not law even here tomorrow: and as for conscience, what is binding on one 
man’s conscience is not binding on another’s.”” 

If it is the sound doctrine that all rights are created by law and are based 
on expediency, and are alterable as the public advantage may require, certainly 
that orthodox doctrine is mine.” 


Though Arnold was liberal to the breaking-point in mat- 





8Dublin Review, 1873. 
10The Function of Criticism at the Present Time. 
11E quality. 
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ters of morality, he was inflexible in matters intellectual :” 


They [some people] tend to spread the baneful notion that there is no such 
thing as a high, correct standard in intellectual matters; that everyone may 
as well take his own way; they are at variance with the severe discipline 
necessary for all real culture; they confirm us in habits of wilfulness and 
eccentricity, which hurt our minds and damage our credit with serious people. 


Such a statement has all the high seriousness of an ex- 
cathedra pronouncement of him to whom Arnold referred 
with flippant insolence as “that amiable old pessimist in St. 
Peter’s chair, whose allocutions we read and call impotent and 
vain.””* This, be it remarked in passing, from Arnold who 
had said:* “True culture implies not only knowledge, but 
right tact and justice of judgment... without this tact it is not 
true culture.” 

In his denial of the inspiration of Holy Scripture and of a 
God-given norm of morality, Arnold’s personal history was 
but the repeated history of those Renaissance prototypes of 
his who first revived the pagan cry: Sequere naturam. In him, 
as in them, the rejection of the Christian ideal and the blind 
pursuit of pagan culture, resulted in that hybrid of intellect 
and spirit that was as ineffectual in imitating its Athenian 
model as it was in reproducing the Christian ideal which it 
had repudiated. As an instance in which Arnold out-Greeked 
the Greeks and fell below their ideal in his eagerness to fol- 
low it, we may cite the following:” 

The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is worthy of 
its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer and surer 
stay. There is not a creed that is not shaken, not an accredited dogma that 
is not to be shown to be questionable, not a received tradition which does 
not threaten to dissolve. 


Prescinding from the narrowness of vision betrayed in such 
sentiments voiced in the England of Newman’s “Second 


12The Literary Influence of Academies. 

18Literature and Dogma. 

14]bid. 

15The introduction to English Poets, edited by T. W. Ward. 
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Spring,” such a dream, of a millennium when poetry should 
supplant religion, shows clearly how ill Arnold prophesied 
the future and how completely he had misunderstood the past. 
There is a lesson written large on every page of human his- 
tory, be it pagan or Christian—the divorce of religion and art 
invariably results in the hampering of religion and the de- 
struction of art. It is Professor Mahaffy, whose scholarship 
Arnold himself praised unstintedly, who tells us :”* 


The magnificent cathedrals of Normandy, the divine pictures of Fra 
Angelico and of Giotto, speak of religious temper not unlike in manifestation 
to that which built the Parthenon and carved the Zeus of Olympia. But 
since the days of Protestantism the analogy has vanished and human art has 
been thrust into a worldly attitude, nay even into hostility with our stern 
and gaunt devoutness. It is wellnigh incalculable what we have lost by this 
disastrous dissociation. . . . Had the Greek priests or the Greek oracles 
ever attempted such a crusade against art, their reign would indeed have 
melted like winter snow, and one generation would have been sufficient for 
the abolition of their inhuman creed. 


But what would have been rash for Greek priests and the 
oracles of antiquity, held no terrors for the neo-pagans of the 
nineteenth century. 


III 


This is one of many instances that might be cited to show 
how regrettably lacking Arnold was in a well-balanced judg- 
ment of life and of history, a critic’s most essential qualifica- 
tion. It has been remarked by Belloc that upon what view of 
history he absorbs in youth, depends a man’s judgment of 
human life. And it is easy to believe this in Arnold’s case, 
when we recall the view of history that he absorbed at Rugby 
and at Oxford as well as at home, in association with his father 
who was the bitterest enemy of all that Newman stood for in 
the Oxford Movement. How unchanged this view remained 
in his mature years, is clear from such statements as this :" 





16Social Life in Greece, pp. 378-379. 
17Pagan and Medieval Sentiment. 
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The Reformation—I do not mean the inferior piece given under that name 
by Henry the Eighth and a second-rate company in this island, but the real 
Reformation, the German Reformation—was a reaction of the moral and 
the spiritual sense against the carnal and pagan sense. 


The falsity of such an estimate of the Reformation and its 
results needs no comment today. With Arnold, it was only 
a natural conclusion drawn from his blind enthusiasm for 
whatever was a product of German materialism. This en- 
thusiasm of his led him to write on another occasion:” 
“Luther’s greatness is in his revival of the sense of conscience 
and personal responsibility.” ‘This, though we know that the 
very pith of Lutheranism was the denial of freedom of the 
human will and the consequent destruction of all personal re- 
sponsibility in matters of morality. Again, we are told that 
“in the intellectual sphere, Protestantism, even though in a 
blind and stumbling manner, carried forward the Renaissance, 
while Catholicism threw itself violently across its path.”” 
But we are not reminded that the Renaissance which the 
Church opposed was not the revival of pagan /etters. It was, 
as Brother Azarias has said, the revival of” 























the spirit that animated Roscelin and Abelard, that flowed down the ages in 
undercurrents, and that appeared in the Catheri and the Paterini, in the 
Lollards and the Hussites and perpetuated itself through the channels of 
secret societies, and which now rose to the surface and became the predomi- 
nant spirit of the age. It was the spirit of rationalism. 


But Arnold’s perversion of history is not confined to mis- 
statements of facts nor to their misinterpretation. It is equally 
evident in his snobbish tone and manner. For instance, he 
defines Catholicism :” 
That form of Christianity which is fullest of human accretions and super- 


stitions, because it is the oldest, the largest, and the most popular 
Its dogma and its confident assertions of its dogma are no more a real source 

















The preface of Literature and Dogma. 
19The Function of Criticism at the Present Time. 
20A Philosophy of Literature, p. 118. 

21Jrish Catholicism and British Liberalism. 
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of strength and permanence to the Catholic Church than its Ultramontanism. 
Its real superiority is in its charm for the imagination, its poetry. 


If Arnold had followed his own advice in this matter and 
had seen things as they really were under Henry, Elizabeth, 
Edward and Cromwell, he would have known that then, at 
least, the chief poetry in being a Catholic consisted in being 
hunted like a wild thing by one’s own countrymen or in suf- 
fering inhuman torture and death at their hands. If he had 
meditated for a time upon the history of the people of a 
neighboring island, he might at least have doubted that they, 
whose greatest crime was that they had resisted national 
apostacy, had through the centuries of their awful sufferings 
derived their strength from the figments of a religious 
imagination and from the fascination of religious poetry. The 
truth is that in the Catholic Church there is a vital force that 
Arnold missed entirely and that force is never stronger than 
when it lacks all external expression and when, as Devas has 
said:” “The very highest form of worship is conducted, for 
fear of the persecutor, in cellars and caverns or wind-swept 
heaths or frozen wastes; the sacraments administered amid the 
horrors of the battle-field or the squalor of the low quarters 
of a great city.” 

Again, Arnold betrays a superficiality ill-becoming one who 
presumes to judge “the best that is known and thought in the 
world,” when he fails to grasp the significance of the historical 
facts that he admits. For instance, he tells us :™ 


But you know how often it happens in England that a cultivated person 

talking to one of the lower class, or even of the middle class, feels, 

and cannot but feel, that there is somehow a wall of partition between himself 

and the other, that they seem to belong to two different worlds. Thoughts, 
feelings, susceptibilities, language, manners—everything is different. 


He was familiar, likewise, with the England of another 
day when Monke and Knight, Squyere and Myllere, Man of 








22K ey to the World’s Progress, p. 81. 
23E quality. 
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Lawe and Doctor of Phisik, Prioress and Wyf of Bath, met 
with ease and talked and laughed together with charming 
naturalness and good-fellowship. But again, he was a 
stranger to the force behind it all, a common and steadfast 
faith in God, known through the teachings of the one in- 
fallible Church. Had he known and appreciated that faith, 
he would have seen in it, rather than in his futile and bor- 
rowed doctrine of seeming equality, the remedy for the class- 
spirit of his day. 

Had Arnold read the story of the past enshrined in the 
gaunt ruins of English abbeys that still raise their melancholy 
walls to heaven, he might have looked to the beauty of Lincoln 
rather than to the self-sufficiency of the Parthenon for the 
future vision of the Englishman, “when,” as he foretells, “the 
scales drop from his eyes as he walks the London streets, as he 
sees such a lesson in meanness as the Strand, in its true 
deformity.” It is the irritating complacency with which 
Arnold disregards the achievements of the Ages of Faith that 
makes it difficult to speak temperately of him in this regard. 
He has said very truly that “the glorious beauty of the Acro- 
polis at Athens did not come from single fine things stuck 
about on that hill, a statue here, a gateway there ;—no, it arose 
from all things being perfectly combined for a supreme 
effect.”” But we are not told that the perfection of it all is 
but the perfection of uninspired intellect and the achievement 
of a civilization that rested upon fate and slavery. It is a 
monument to the calm serenity of human intellect and genius 
but it has not one line of the joyousness and prayerfulness that 
breathe in every least turret of Gothic creation. As a con- 
temporary writer phrases it:* “The one sought an expression 
of final poise and repose; the other expressed an inspiration 
and an ideal which could not find fulfilment in things 
material but must ever draw the spirit upwards.” 

*4Science and Literature. 


25] bid. 
26The Meaning of Architecture, Pond, p. 88. 
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IV 


But it is in his false estimate of character rather than of 
things that Arnold’s materialistic norm of judgment is most 
clearly manifest. 


Neither Alfred nor Saint Louis can be morally and intellectually as near us 
as Marcus Aurelius.” 

Goethe is the greatest poet of modern times . . . because, having a 
very considerable gift for poetry he was at the same time, in width, depth, 
and richness of his criticism of life, by far our greatest modern man.* 


Yet, upon Arnold’s own admission, “Wilhelm Meister” is 
founded upon Goethe’s own life story and in “Wilhelm 
Meister,” as Professor Sihler has justly said,” 


strolling actors and actresses and loose living, high-born men and women— 
almost everyone is morally corrupt, all, however, presented in graceful colors 
as of one who was at one with this society: to have only one paramour consti- 
tutes a young woman “a good girl.” ‘There are few other elements of romance 
in this novel (if that is romance) than illicit love. 


Of that ill-tempered child of passion and circumstance, 
George Sand, Arnold says:” ‘There will remain to mankind 
an admiring and ever widening report of that great and in- 
genuous soul, simple, affectionate, without vanity, without 
pedantry, human, equitable, patient, kind.” In view of her 
ill-spent life and prostituted talents, Arnold’s eulogy sounds 
cruelly ironical but he meant it sincerely and closed his essay 
on Madam Sand with the quotation, “Expectat resurrectionem 
mortuorum, et vitam venturi saecult.” Shell¥, of the morally 
fetid Godwin circle, is “in poetry no less than in life. . . ‘a 
beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the wind his lumin- 
ous wings in vain.’’”” In similar strain, “as a man, Byron 
could not manage himself, could not guide his ways aright, 


27Marcus Aurelius. 

28A French Critic on Goethe. 
22T estimonium Animae, p. 10. 
30George Sand. 

31Shelley. 
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but was all astray.” Yet, in the same essay we read: “How 
few profoundly felt his vital influence, the influence of his 
splendid and imperishable excellence of sincerity and 
strength.” This last critical judgment that made of Byron, 
petulant child of passion that he was, a man of “splendid and 
imperishable excellence and strength,” is shocking when com- 
pared with the facts of his life, but it is altogether unintelli- 
gible in the light of Arnold’s admission that Byron was “all 
astray.” Yet, it serves as a clear instance of another of 
Arnold’s traits that hardly enhances his position as a critic, I 
mean his inconsistency. This defect, so constantly recurring 
in nearly everything that Arnold wrote, is very confusing to 
one who attempts to analyze his judgments. It made of him 
a human anomaly, a pagan living in a Christian age and a 
critic with warm enthusiasm for the achievement of ancient 
Greece that wrought for the glory of human intellect, but only 
coldness and indifference for the achievement of Christianity 
that wrought for the glory of God and for the subjection of 
man’s intellect and will to His. 


V 


It is safe to say that the falsity of Arnold’s criticism rests 
ultimately upon this worship of the unaided human intellect, 
which made it the infallible means of arriving at truth and 
the adequate norm for judging it. This it was that led him to 
view history in a false light, to deny an objective norm of 
morality, and finally, to reject Revelation and the Divinity of 
Christ and thus to destroy the doctrine of man’s redemption 
and the very foundation of the moral order. Add to these 
negations, Arnold’s feeble substitution of a metaphysical ab- 
straction clothed with Ritschl’s sentimentalism, for the per- 
sonal God of Revelation, and we have the result of his glorifi- 
cation of the human intellect. And upon this unstable founda- 
tion, the great bulk of Arnold’s criticism ultimately rests. 


32Byron. 
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On one occasion he wrote quite frankly:* “In most matters 
of science but notably of theology and Biblical learning, one 
goes to Germany.” It had been better, had Arnold, like 
Cardinal Newman, gone to Rome rather than Tubingen, not 
for science only and learning, but for guidance as well. He 
might then have fulfilled his mission as critic with genuine 
“high-seriousness,” for he would have had a right norm for 
judging “the best that is known and thought in the world,” 
and a helpful guide in propagating it in “sweetness and light.” 
But Arnold, as he really was in life and as he still lives in his 
principles of criticism, is only another melancholy and ineffec- 
tual figure of Victorian England who was not great enough 
to rise above its hopeless spirit of rationalism. And this is 
how he appeared to one at least of his contemporaries, one 
whose vision as a poet was seen in the reflected light of Faith, 
and in whose critical judgments there was nothing at variance 
with Truth Eternal. Francis Thompson knew nothing about 
“the power not ourselves that makes for righteousness,” but 
he had an awful consciousness of 


those strong Feet that followed, followed after 
- anda Voice... 
More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.’’** 


He allowed his poetical imagination full play in visualizing 
Victorian England, but he did not suffer it to obscure his 
critical judgment when he saw:® 


In a fastidious dream, 
Arnold, with a half-discontented calm 
Binding up wounds, but pouring in no balm. 


33The preface of Literature and Dogma. 
34The Hound of Heaven, Il. 9-15. 
35Ode for the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, Il. 43-45. 
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II. POST-NEANDERTHAL RACES 
JOHN K. LIPMAN, S.J., M.A. 


HIS would be a good place to make a summary of what 
may be learned from the various Neanderthal fossils, 


but we shall leave that for a little later. Let us first see 
what evidence we have of a higher type of people who are 
ascribed to the upper Paleolithic age, which comprises, as we 
have seen, the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian cul- 
tures, followed by the transitional Azilian culture. hese 
cultures or industries, as Sollas tells us invariably succeed 
each other in the same order; the series may be and often is 
incomplete, but it is never inverted. In a number of rock- 
shelters or caves we have strata or layers representing all the 
cultures from the Acheulean to the Neolithic inclusive. An 
excellent example of this is the Cueva de Castillo at Santander, 


Spain. 
I 


The culture that most frequently occurs immediately above 
the Mousterian is called the Aurignacian. The distinguish- 
ing features of this new series of remains are a noticeable 
difference in the shape of the flint implements, and the begin- 
nings and great development of the numerous drawings, paint- 
ings, engravings and clay modelings that have been discovered 
in a number of places in Western Europe. The variety of 
the implements has increased considerably, and the methods 
used in their manufacture seem to be distinct from those of 
the Mousterian, at least in this respect, that the Mousterian 


16Ancient Hunters, p. 341. 
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flints were made by a complex series of flakings which over- 
lapped each other, while the Aurignacian flints are so made 
that the flakings form elongated channels in the stone. We 
now find for the first time tools that might have been used, 
and probably were so used, as knives, and the size of some of 
these stone blades was as great as seven inches in length. 

(We have no time here to enter into a discussion of the 
paintings and drawings done by the people of these ages, for 
that is a subject which affords enough matter for a whole 
series of lectures, or papers. It is enough to mention that the 
representations of the reindeer, bison and other animals are 
remarkably skilful and true to life. The pictures of the 
human form are much more crude and inferior, although in 
some details they seem quite accurate.) 

It is with the human fossils of the period that we wish to 
deal, and as before mentioned, the race that is assigned to the 
Aurignacian culture, at least by most paleontologists, is called 
the Grimaldi race. The reason for this is that in the Grotto 
of the Infants at Mentone, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
there have been found a number of cultural layers and at 
least eight fairly well preserved human skeletons. All of 
these but two belong to the Cro-Magnon type. These two, 
however, are found on the lowest level and are very well 
preserved. The remains are those of an elderly woman and a 
youth, and they differ quite appreciably both from the Nean- 
derthal race and from the other skeletons that were found 
above them in the same cave. Their limbs are built on the 
same proportions, relatively, as the modern negroid types, and 
this resemblance is further perceived in the skulls. Many 
have compared this type with the African bushman and seem 
to be of the opinion that this Grimaldi race was the root 
whence sprang the modern African tribes. 

Not all paleontologists agree on the period to which should 
be assigned the famous Cro-Magnon race of men. Some hold 
that this type was contemporaneous with the Grimaldi race 
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and so should be put down as Aurignacian. Others refer the 
Cro-Magnons to the Solutrean culture which was that directly 
following the Aurignacian. The main difference between 
these two cultures lies in the further perfection of the flint 
implements. There is a predominance now of finely chipped 
knives and pointed arrowheads. The beauty of some speci- 
mens of this period has elicited the warm admiration of all 
archeologists, and the perfection of the work has hardly been 
equaled at any other period of the stone age. 

But to distinguish the people proper to this culture is, as has 
been noted, a more difficult task and one which in the light of 
present discoveries is almost impossible. Sollas places the 
Grimaldi and the Cro-Magnon races during the same long 
period of the Aurignacian, and does not seem to assign a spe- 
cial group of people to the Solutrean. Hrdlicka follows more 
or less the same arrangement, while Boule is a little more spe- 
cific in assigning the Cro-Magnons to the Solutrean. The 
reason for this lack of definiteness and certainty comes from 
the present insufficiency of the fossil finds and the great diff- 
culty in drawing sharp lines between the two cultures. 

The fact that there was a fairly definite progress in the 
various known arts—such as the manufacture of implements, 
the use of bone and ivory, the sculpturing, engraving, drawing, 
etc.—this fact is quite apparent, but there is not enough con- 
clusive evidence to enable scientists to come to a definite con- 
clusion regarding the cultural position of the two different 
races. 

Dr. Hrdlicka gives the following list of fossil remains that 
have been assigned to the Aurignacian and Solutrean cultures, 
and we may as well at the same time list those that have been 
put down as Magdalenian, which is the last cultural period 
of the upper Paleolithic :” 


1TSmiths. Ann. Rep., 1928, p. 611. 












Aurignacian Solutrean 
” Most (Briix),—skull Laugerie - Haute, 
Combe-Capelle,—skel- —skeleton 
eton Badagoule,— 
La Rochette,—parts of child’s skeleton 
skeleton Klause, near 
Camargo, — skull Neu-Essing,— 
Castillo, — lower jaw skeleton 
Hohlefels, —- lower 
jaw, teeth 
Enzheim, — skeleton 
Mentone, — 8 skele- 
tons 
Paviland, — skeleton 
Ojeow, — portion of 
skull 
Probably Aurignacian 
Briinn, — | skull, 2 skeletons 
P¥edmost, — remains of about 20 individ- 
uals, 14 skeletons being fairly complete 
Solutré, — three skeletons 
Aurignacian or later 
Cro-Magnon, — 2 skeletons, parts of 3 
others 


Halling, — 1 skeleton 
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Magdalenian 
La Madeleine, — skeleton, 
fragment of jaws 
Laugerie-Basse, — skeleton 
Chancelade, — skeleton 
Cap Blanc, — skeleton 
Duruthy, — skeleton 
Les Hoteaux, — skeleton 
Lussac-le-chateau, — lower 
jaw 
Grotte-des-Fees,—parts of jaws 
Le Placard, — skull and frag- 
ments 
Mas d’Azil,—skull 
Obercassel, — 2 skeletons 
Freudental, — lower jaw and 
numerous fragments 


Miskolez, — child’s skull 


By far the greater majority of the fossils listed under the 
Aurignacian and Solutrean are put down as Cro-Magnon 
men, for they all show the extremely large size and the dis- 


harmonious features that are characteristic of that race. 


The 


two lowest skeletons from the cave at Mentone exhibit the 
negroid features of the Grimaldi, and there are some anthro- 
pologists who find similar characteristics in several other 


fossils referred to the Aurignacian. 


In distinction to these two types, we have the fossils that 
follow the lines represented by the skeleton discovered at 


Chancelade, which is assigned to the Magdalenian culture. 
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This fossil shows us a man of a much smaller type than the 
Cro-Magnon, and the proportions of his skull approach very 
closely those of the modern Eskimo. Sollas, quoting a careful 
anatomical report of Dr. Testut on this Chancelade skeleton, 
and from the closeness of the comparison between it and the 
Eskimo, concludes that, “it represents the remains of a verit- 
able Eskimo who lived in southern France during the Mag- 
dalenian age.” 

This conclusion is strengthened by the characteristic im- 
plements of the Magdalenian culture, which resemble very 
markedly those found to be in use among the Eskimo tribes 
of North America. There are numerous arrow and spear 
heads made from bone and ivory and very skilfully carved. 
There are also found in the various Magdalenian levels 
barbed harpoons and other bone implements such as needles, 
awls, etc. From all of which it would appear that the Mag- 
dalenian men were not too distant predecessors of a race of 
historic men. 

Such were the men of the paleolithic age. With the transi- 
tion into the neolithic and the metallic ages there comes the 
dawn of history, and there is much less obscurity as to the age 
and development of mankind in the centuries that have elapsed 
since then. For us, then, the problem remains of trying to 
assign some dates to the prehistoric men. 


II 


We must remember, in the first place, that in the solution of 
this problem practically every scientist approaches it with 
the conviction in his mind that organic evolution is a proven 
fact, and he is always looking for an answer to the question of 
man’s antiquity that will fit in with the fact of man’s having 
evolved from same lower form of life. Hence it is that the 





18Op. cit., p. 583. 
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figures assigned to the age of man appear to be almost fabu- 
lous, especially to one who has been of the impression that the 
currently accepted biblical chronology cannot be entirely dis- 
regarded. The result is that such a one laughs at what he 
calls the absurdity of those who place the age of man at some 
figure between fifty thousand and a million years, while such 
evolutionists will unhesitatingiy condemn anyone who to them 
appears so narrowminded as to hold that Adam was created 
some six or seven thousand years ago. Where lies the truth? 

As we have mentioned before, the first definitely human 
remains of which we can be certain are those belonging to the 
Neanderthal race. If one were to forget for the moment the 
hypothesis of organic evolution, and would consider the fact 
that there has been found nothing that can definitely be called 
ancestral to this type of man, the natural conclusion would be 
that, so far as we know, the Neanderthal race represents the 
first humans who lived on this earth. Let us listen to 
Hrdlicka, who is a firm believer in organic evolution, yet states 
frankly:” “It thus appears that notwithstanding his already 
numerous collected remains, Neanderthal man is still far from 
being satisfactorily known to us taxonomically, chrono- 
logically, and anthropologically.” 

Many eminent scientists such as Boule, Burkitt, MacCurdy, 
Keith and Osborn have varied opinions regarding the Nean- 
derthal man, as Dr. Hrdlicka notes.” The substance of these 
is that this was an archaic type of man who left no successors 
and was perhaps a throwback in the evolutionary line. He 
was replaced, with the dawn of the Aurignacian period, by 
men of the same type as now occupy Europe. These views, 
according to Hrdlicka, are all traceable to Schwalbe, who was 
one of the foremost students of Neanderthal Man, but at a 
time when there was far less material on which to base one’s 
opinion than there is at present. The result is that, in the 


19§miths. Misc. Coll., Vol. 83, p. 327. 
20Tbid., p. 326. 
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light of recent discoveries and researches, eminent scientists 
such as Pearson, Fraipont, Lohest, Houze, Kollman and many 
others have expressed opinions that Neanderthal was not a 
different species and that he did not completely die out, but 
became gradually transformed into later forms from which 
in turn there developed the man of today.” 

This view Hrdlicka develops at length in his paper on the 
Neanderthal Phase of Man, wherein speaking of Homo 
Neanderthalensis and Homo Sapiens, he concludes :” 


A critical examination of the known facts does not favor the assumption 
of a far-back common parentage and early Quaternary separation of H. Nean- 
derthalensis and H. Sapiens, for lack of cultural evidence and other great 
difficulties. 

It is equally unable to favor a separate origin of the two stocks with subse- 
quent hybridization, for again there is no evidence of the pre-Aurignacian 
whereabouts and doings of H. Sapiens, there is no trace of his ancestry; and 
knowing his and his descendants’ characteristics it is impossible,. as has 
already been said by Karl Pearson, to conceive his origin without a Neander- 
thal-like stage of development. 

There remains but the third alternative, which is the evolution of the 
Neanderthaler into later man. This proposition is not yet capable of con- 
clusive demonstration. There is not yet enough material to decide it one 
way or the other, but the thoroughly sifted indications appear to me to favor 
this assumption. 

The great current need of pre-history, it may be accentuated once again, is 
more exploration and more good fortune in discoveries. Meanwhile, there 
appears to be less justification in the conception of a Neanderthal SPECIES 
than there does in the Neanderthal PHASE of man. 


This conclusion can easily be made to fit in quite compatibly 
with the position of a Catholic scientist. For if, as most of 
them do, one holds that man’s soul and body were created 
directly by God, he may also be of the opinion that this Nean- 
derthal Man represents the direct and close descendants of 
Adam. Of course, we do not mean to propose this as a fact, 
for there is no kind of proof for it. It is, however, at least 





21Ibid., p. 327. 
22§miths. Ann. Rep., 1928, p. 620. 
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just as possible, and perhaps, from the Catholic point of view, 
more probable than a long process of organic evolution from 
lower forms of life for which there is no foundation in fact. 
And no less a person that Mr. Austin Clark of the Smithsonian 
Institute does not hesitate to say: 


Regarding man, he is in structure very close to the manlike apes; but no 
link between man and the anthropoids has ever been found, and there is no 
reason for assuming that it ever existed, any more than there is for assuming 
the existence of a link between the dogs and the cats. So far as our knowledge 
goes, man appeared on earth in substantially the form in which we now 
know him. 


IIf 


But let us consider some of the estimates given of man’s 
age. Almost all scientists now agree that the Neanderthal 
Man inhabited those lands where we find his remains some 
twenty to forty thousand years ago, and the various cultures 
which have followed the Mousterian have been dated accord- 
ingly. The following tables show the ages as given by 
Hrdlicka and Keith, the former beginning with the Mous- 
terian culture, while the latter gives speculative dates well 
down in the Tertiary. 


Hrdlicka Keith 
B.C. B.C. 

PRE abdwessi 7,000— 2,000 Neolithic ....... 8,000— 2,000 
Transitional ...... 9,000— 6,000 Transitional .... 10,000— 8,000 
Magdalenian ...... 14,000— 8,000 Magdalenian .... 13,000— 10,000 
Solutremm .....s0s 15,000—13,000 Solutrean ....... 15,000— 13,000 
Aurignacian ....... 30,000—15,000 Aurignacian ..... 20,000— 15,000 
Mousterian ....... —30,000 Mousterian ..... 40,000— 20,000 

Acheulean ...... 80,000— 40,000 

0 a 120,000— 80,000 


Early Chellean . .200,000—120,000 
Pre-Chellean ....300,000—200,000 
Kentish eoliths . . .350,000—300,000 





°3Harvard Alumni Bulletin, February 21, 1929, p. 608, col. 2. 
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Keith, as will be seen from this, places the length of the 
Quaternary at two hundred thousand years. In this he is more 
moderate than many other evolutionists who extend the same 
division to at least one million years. All we can say of such 
estimates is that they are absolutely unfounded and made only 
in view of the evolutionary hypothesis which demands extreme 
lengths of time to account for man’s gradual development. 


IV 


With regard to the age of some thirty thousand years for 
the Mousterian culture and Neanderthal Man, however, it 
would seem that there is some warrant for such an estimate. 
The basis on which this is founded is the disappearance of 
the last glaciers from what is now Germany and Sweden. 

The fact has long been known that early in the Quaternary 
times there was considerable glaciation present in almost all 
portions of the northern hemisphere and much of the southern 
hemisphere as well, but the exact nature of this phenomenon 
has never been ascertained. ‘The polar ice-cap theory of 
Agassiz was replaced by the quadruple glaciation theory of 
Penck and Brickner, which postulates four separate stages of 
more or less complete glaciation over most of northern Europe 
and North America. These ages when ice covered so much 
of the land were very long, and were separated by inter-glacial 
periods of considerably warmer climate and of corresponding 
great length. Much research work has been done along this 
line during the past few decades, and, while in North America 
there would appear to be at least some evidence of at least 
four different glaciations or four phases of the same glaciation, 
the question in Europe is somewhat different. Bayer and 
others declare that there is insufficient evidence to warrant the 
assumption of the quadruple glaciation theory, and they hold 
that at most there was an original glaciation, followed by a 
long, warm inter-glacial period, after which there came once 
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more an advance of the glaciers and a corresponding cold 
glacial climate. Hrdlicka, too, is led to this conclusion :* 


The Penck-Briickner conception of the ice age as composed of four distinct 
periods of glaciation with three well-marked inter-glacial periods, does not 
harmonize well with either the paleontological or the human evidence. Both 
these tend to show but one main inter-glacial interval, from which there is a 
gradual progression towards an irregular cold period, after which follows an 
irregular post-glacial. There is no warm fauna that would correspond to the 
assumed third inter-glacial. And there is evident no substantial change, such 
as would necessarily be brought about by a marked alteration in climate, in 
man’s housing and living habits from the Middle Mousterian to the Mag- 


dalenian cultural periods. 


There is almost complete agreement among scientists that 
man lived in Europe before the last glacial period, which 
would place him in the third inter-glacial, according to the 
Penck-Brickner theory, or in the warm inter-glacial accord- 
ing to Bayer. This is fairly evident from the admittedly 
human cultural remains that are found below the last glacial 
deposits in northern Europe, and in connection with a warm 
fauna lying beneath a cold fauna in the remaining parts of 
Europe. The Neanderthal race is found both in connection 
with this early warm fauna and also to a great extent with the 
subsequent cold fauna, from which we are led to conclude 
that the Neanderthal Man saw the beginning and duration of 
the last glacial age in Europe. If now, we could date this last 
glacial age with any degree of accuracy, we should have 
gained at least some notion of when the Neanderthal race was 
living. This knowledge has been given us, with a high per- 
centage of correctness, by De Geer, Antevs, and others. 

Observations have been made that a glacier melts more 
rapidly in summer than in winter, and that the water that 
flows from the front face of the glacier always carries with it 
much solid matter in suspension. Whenever this stream flows 
directly into a lake, as sometimes happens even today, this 





24Smiths. Ann. Rep., 1928, p. 617. 
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solid matter is deposited very rapidly due to the decrease in 
the velocity of the water, with the result that in the course of 
years very distinctive layers of clay are formed. These layers 
are known as glacial varves, and they are nearly always found 
in alternations of thin and thick bands, the thick ones being 
deposited during the summer and the thinner ones during the 
winter. If, then, one counts the number of pairs of varves, it 
is possible to determine the number of years that the glacier 
has been melting. In the southern and central parts of Sweden 
there are large areas covered with these varves which were 
deposited when the last glaciers were slowly retreating north- 
ward. De Geer made a careful study of these varves, and by 
accurately counting them, he determined that it took the ice 
approximately 13,500 years to recede from the southern 
peninsula of Sweden to its present position. ‘The first five 
thousand of these years were included in the last glacial 
period proper, so that it has been about 8,500 years since the 
end of that last glaciation. 

Further study and observations showed that the edge of the 
glacier remained stationary in southern Sweden for some two 
thousand years before it began its recession northward, and 
it is most probable that it took at least 3,500 years for the ice 
to retreat from northern Germany to southern Sweden. There 
is, then, a high degree of certainty that the glaciers were cov- 
ering the northern portion of Germany at least 19,000 years 
ago, and for almost three-fourths of this number we have 
actual measurements taken from the varves. : 

Connecting this knowledge with that which we have from 
the fossil remains discovered in the various localities in 
Europe, we know that man was living there before the last 
glacial period and during a very cold period that would indi- 
cate the close proximity of glaciers. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that man was living in Europe not only 19,000 years ago 
but for a considerable length of time before that. And if in 
addition we take into consideration the fact that the consensus 
of opinion places the origin of man not in Europe but ‘in 
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some place further to the east, it is no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that man was living on this earth at least 
30,000 years ago, and perhaps as high as 40,000 years ago. 
These numbers are readily acceded to now by most of the 
Catholic scientists who have made searching investigations in 
this field. ‘Thus we have the Jesuit Father Koppel giving 
30,000 years as the absolute minimum for the age of man, and 
the late Father Richarz, S.V.D., agreeing heartily with him.” 


V 


Nor are there wanting many other Catholic priests, trained 
along these lines, who do not hesitate to give even decidedly 
higher figures to man’s antiquity. We might enumerate Ober- 
maier, Brueil, the two Bouyssonie, Birkner, the Jesuit Teil- 
hard de Chardin, who has done so much work in China, and 
many others. But when it comes to adducing proof for the 
prolongation of man’s age beyond these 30,000 to 40,000 
years, then it is time to hesitate. All we can say is, that at 
the present time we have no proof. The only reason for 
postulating a longer time is to allow for the process of evolu- 
tion to have taken place. We do not deny that in the future 
such positive proof may be found, but the probability of this 
actually coming to pass is another question. 

We have not as yet made mention of any objections to even 
the modified form of the glacial explanations or to the ready 
admission by Catholics of as high as 30,000 years for man’s 
age. ‘There are some scientists, however, who are not afraid 
to question the reliability of the evidence that has been given 
for assigning at least this many years for the age of the human 
race. ‘These claim that the majority of the deposits that are 
now classified as glacial drift were the result of the action of 
running water, and that there is worldwide evidence of great 
destructive work done by large bodies of water in the past. 





25Smiths. Ann. Rep., 1930, pp. 451-464. S. Richarz, S.V.D., “The Age of the 
Human Race in the Light of Geology,” Cath. Anthrop. Conf. Publications. 
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The observations of the Englishmen Prestwich and Howorth 
during the last years of the last century are the basis for these 
claims, and if it were not for the deathlike grip that the 
theory of evolution holds on almost all scientific investiga- 
tions, much might be explained through these observations. 
Be that as it may, it seems fairly evident that man is much 
older than the six or seven thousand years formerly assigned 
to him. We have already shown that if proofs can be given, 
there is no difficulty from the part of the biblical narrative in 
substantially increasing that number. We have furthermore 
shown that most scientists, Catholics included, accept the 
chronology of De Geer which makes certain, or at least fairly 
certain, the presence of man in Europe at least from 20,000 to 
30,000 years ago. And if we couple with this the fact that 
no human remains have ever been found which were at the 
Same time certainly human and certainly older than this, we 
might well assign this figure as the approximate age of man. 


VI 


In concluding these articles, it might be well to mention a 
few facts concerning the most recent discoveries of prehistoric 
human remains, and the various conclusions that have been 
drawn from these facts. As is now well known, paleontologists 
had suspected for the past fifteen or twenty years that there 
might be valuable fossiliferous beds located in China, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Peking, and from 1920 onwards, 
various parties have been engaged in systematic explorations 
and excavations in the hope of learning more about the ques- 
tion of man’s antiquity in China. Numerous human-looking 
teeth were uncovered, and the remains of a number of jaw- 
bones as well, but it was not till December, 1929, that anything 
like real success was achieved in the form of an almost com- 
plete and uncrushed brain-case, imbedded in a block of 
travertine. 

There was little doubt but that the skull was very old, for 
it was discovered in situ, well covered by much debris, in one 
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of the many limestone, breccia-filled caves of the Chou Kou 
Tien district near Peking. When the travertine matrix was 
finally removed, it was seen that the skull had many points of 
resemblance to both the Pithecanthropus and Eoanthropus 
skulls, but it was larger than the first and smaller than the sec- 
ond, and, according to Father de Chardin,” was sufficiently 
different from any known human skull to be put into a class by 
itself. (In December, 1927, Dr. Davidson Black, upon the 
discovery of a human molar tooth, had postulated a new genus 
of man to which he gave the name Sinanthropus Pekinensis, 
and the finding of the skull at Chou Kou Tien was hailed by 
him and his followers as the confirmation of his postulate.) 
Enthusiastic evolutionists at once asserted that the Peking 
Man represented the oldest human remains that had yet been 
unearthed, and they did not hesitate to place the age of the 
fossil at one million years, at least. In this they felt themselves 
partly justified by the fact that for at least a year after the 
discovery of the skull, although there were a great number of 
animal fossils found in conjunction with the human remains, 
there were no artifacts uncovered, or any other obvious signs 
of human habitation. 

But as the work of excavation progressed, this deficiency 
was more than abundantly supplied by the great numbers of 
pieces of chipped stone and burned bones that came to light. 
Abbé Breuil remarks” that the indications of human activities 
in the Chou Kou Tien caves consist of several layers resem- 
bling the well-known hearth sites of the European Old Stone 
Age. They contain fragments of charcoal, seared bones, and 
some two thousand chips of quartz and sandstone, intention- 
ally shaped by man. There are also many animal bones 
adapted to practical use. Father de Chardin recounts these 
discoveries,” and goes on to tell of the startling developments 
that have taken place in the past two years. 





*6Revue des questions scientifiques, Mars 20, 1934, p. 188. 
27 Anthropos, Vol. 27, Heft 1 & 2, 1932, pp. 1-10. 
*8Revue des questions scientifiques, Mars 20, 1934. 
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Not only has the number of artifacts pertaining to the 
Peking Man been greatly augmented by new discoveries, and 
not only was there found another skull in the same layer, to- 
gether with other pieces of human bone, but in addition, there 
have been unearthed in a higher layer human fossils and arti- 
facts that undoubtedly pertain to a much more recent culture. 
There is a very noticeable difference in the accompanying 
fauna as well, so that it has been possible to establish a work- 
ing hypothesis with regard to the various cultures to which the 
fossils belong. Such a hypothesis-is given us by Father de 
Chardin, who presents the following probable line-up of the 
fossils thus far known to us.” The Peking Man, and the cul- 
ture found at the same level, pertain to the Lower Pleistocene, 
corresponding to the Chellean culture of Europe. Above 
this lies the newly discovered layer containing three complete 
human skulls and remains of at least six individuals, together 
with a culture that corresponds to the Magdalenian of Europe. 
In other localities in China are found artifacts that are similar 
to the Mousterian or Neanderthal culture of Europe, and yet 
other remains that correspond to the Aurignacian. 

Supposing such an alignment of cultures to be correct, how 
old would that make the Sinanthropus Pekinensis? If we 
refer to the table of estimated ages given by Keith, we find 
that he places the Chellean culture at a period between 120 
and 80 thousand years ago. Now since the consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that man did not originate in China, but gradu- 
ally found his way there, it is quite possible that the Chellean 
culture did not arrive in the Far East for some time after it 
had become developed in Europe. Hence, it is not at all im- 
possible that Sinanthropus is no more than fifty thousand years 
old, if that much. And this all the more so since both Dr. 
Hrdlicka and Dr. Dubois maintain that Sinanthropus is only 
a Far-Eastern representative of the Neanderthal Man.” Fur- 


281 oc. cit., p. 191. 
°Viterary Digest, November 11, 1933, p. 18. 
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ther investigations and discoveries are needed before anything 
definite can be decided, and the chances are all in favor of it 
being impossible ever to arrive at a convincing and finally cer- 
tain conclusion. This much does seem certain, that an esti- 
mate of one million years as the age of Sinanthropus is a gross 
exaggeration. 


VII 


And we might well end with a quotation from Professor 
Vialleton of the Medical Faculty of Montpellier University 
in France. Professor Vialleton was at first an ardent evolu- 
tionist, but twelve years of research work in morphology con- 
vinced him that the evolutionary theory was an unsatisfactory 
explanation of the facts. There is no reason for expecting to 
find any ancestors of man, and hence no reason for postulating 
such enormous figures for his age: 


Man is a very independent and special type, belonging by his organization 
to the mammalian class. He is neither an order nor a family, because, though 
certain of his anatomical characteristics might allow him of being classed in 
an order, others such as his cerebral development and psychic peculiarities 
mark him off so definitely from the rest of the mammalia, that to classify 
him according to the rules which apply to them is to be guilty of stupid 
pedantry. 


And if an expert morphologist sees no difficulty in an opin- 
ion of this sort, what reason have we to cling to the unscientific 
assertions of “scientists”! 





31Quoted by Rev. J. Keating, S.J., in (London) Month, October, 1927, reprinted 
in Catholic Mind, January 23, 1932. 








Chaucer’s Educational 
Background 


HUGH GRAHAM, PH.D. 


toward understanding either the mind or the position 

of a great man ought... to be an inquiry into the ele- 
ments of his early instruction and mode in which he was af- 
fected by the circumstances of surrounding life.’ For various 
reasons the historian of education is in complete accord with 
this view. Not only is he vitally interested in studying the 
interplay of the forces of heredity, environment, and man’s 
free will in shaping character and enriching human life, but 
he is also equally concerned with tracing the processes 
whereby our great social and cultural heritage have been pre- 
served and transmitted from generation to generation. More- 
over, there are so many gaps in the history of education that 
one cannot afford to overlook the possibility of gleaning from 
the life-story of a great man a fuller understanding of those 
underlying spiritual currents which have influenced the course 
of history during a particular age or epoch. Too often such 
high hopes fall short of realization. Yet, there is a fascination 
about the quest which, in some measure, compensates for the 
meagerness of the achievement. It is with this thought in 
mind that the writer presents this brief survey of the educa- 
tional background of the great English poet of the fourteenth 
century, who has been described as “the most perfect exponent 
of his age, who blended in himself both the old and the new, 
the medieval and the modern, who not only represents his age, 


RR covara is credited with saying that “the first step 


1John Buchan, A History of English Literature, p. 529. 
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but, transcending its limitations, has become one of the fore- 
most English poets of all time.’” 


I 


The preliminary search for any large or significant amount 
of factual evidence about Chaucer’s early education and up- 
bringing is by no means reassuring. One American scholar 
dismisses the subject in a single curt sentence: “We know 
nothing about the education of Chaucer.’* This skeptical 
attitude, so characteristic of the modern scholar, well illus- 
trates the change of attitude which has taken place since the 
sixteenth century when both Oxford and Cambridge claimed 
the poet as an alumnus. Leland, the first of a long line of 
Chaucerian biographers summarized the traditional views 
when he wrote: “At the time of his [Chaucer’s] leaving Ox- 
ford he was already an acute dialectician, a persuasive orator, 
an elegant poet, a grave philosopher, an able mathematician, 
and an accomplished divine.” ‘The generally accepted view 
today is that Leland’s statement is as untruthful as it is 
rhetorical. Conjecture and inference which went to build up 
the Chaucerian legend are now largely discredited. 

Some of the historians of the Inns of Court‘ have given 
credence to another tradition which represents Chaucer as 
having been a student of the Inner Temple. This tradition has 
the support of a passage from the second edition of Speght’s 
“Works of Chaucer,” published in 1574, to which an intro- 
duction, written in 1597 by Francis Beaumont, a Justice of the 
Common Pleas and father of the poet, was added in 1602, 
which reads as follows:° 


About the latter end of K. Richard’s the Second’s daies he florished in 





2R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 13. 

3H. N. McCracken, The College Chaucer, p. 592. 

4Robert R. Pearce, A History of the Inns of Court and Chancery, p. 27; Hugh H. L. 
Bellott, The Inner and Middle Temple, pp. 119-120; Sir D. Plunket Barton, The 
Story of the Inns of Court, pp. 16, 63. 
5Hugh H. L. Bellott, op. cit., p. 120. 
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Fraunce, and got himself great commendation there by his diligent exercise in 
learning. After his return home he frequented the Court in London and the 
Colledges of the Lawiers, which there interpret the lawes of the land, and 
among them he had a familiar friend called John Gower. It seemeth that 
Chaucer was of the Inner Temple, for many years since Master Buckley did 
see a Record in the same house, where Geffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings 
for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet street. 


In marked contrast with the lawyers it would appear that 
the majority of modern Chaucerian scholars have either 
ignored or given little credence to the above passage. Some 
have even rejected it because it rested on the testimony of a 
single witness about whom they knew nothing.’ From the 
Records of the Inner Temple it now appears that Master 
Buckley, or “Bulkeley,” was chief butler of the House and, as 
such, librarian. Later Buckley became a Fellow of the society 
and his identification as librarian and Fellow of the society 
may be regarded as sufficient circumstantial evidence that 
he did see the record and told the truth about it.’ 

Cowling is one of the few modern Chaucerian scholars who 
has accepted the story of Chaucer’s connection with the Inns 
of Court, but he does not discuss the question.” To Professor 
Manly, however, must go the credit of showing that the story 
is worthy of serious consideration.” 

From various sources we know that during the fourteenth 
century law had become a profession that had passed into the 
hands of the laity. It had developed a strong corporate spirit 
which was due in a large measure to the great schools of law 
which had grown up in the Inns of Court.” At a later stage 
the character of the education imparted in these schools will 
be discussed. For the present, however, it may be well to 
examine the views which other Chaucerian scholars have ex- 


8J. M. Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, p. 12. 

THugh H. L. Bellott, op. cit., p. 120. 

8George H. Cowling, Chaucer, p. 5. 

9]. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 9-30. 

10T. F. Tout, An Advanced History of Great Britain, p. 242. 
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pressed with reference to the means whereby, they contend, 
the poet may have received his formal education. 


II 


Edmunds, an English scholar and appreciative critic of the 
poetry of his great compatriot thinks that “of education in the 
formal sense he must have had a liberal amount though no ade- 
quate record of it survives.”" The same writer also conjec- 
tures that the poet may have been sent to one or other of the 
English universities, or even to Paris.” 

Legouis, the French critic and admirer of Chaucer, thinks 
that the easiest way of accounting for the poet’s learning and 
wide reading at a time when books were scarce and not easily 
accessible, is to connect him with the universities.” The same 
writer points out that when Chaucer personified the scholar 
the character he chose was the book-loving clerk of Oxford, 
while in the “Miller’s Tale” he introduces the courteous 
Nicholas as versed in astrology and as a consummate player of 
the psaltery. Furthermore, he introduces in the “Reeve’s 
Tale” two Northumbrian clerks who were students at Cam- 
bridge. From these and other instances it is argued that 
Chaucer was in close touch with university life. The sug- 
gestion while interesting is not conclusive; for Chaucer, like 
Shakespeare, shows remarkable familiarity with the manners 
and conditions of all classes of men. In this connection one 
recalls Coulton’s remarks about Chaucer’s indebtedness“ 
not only to his own natural genius, but to the happy chances which gave him 
so wide experience of society. Living in one of the most brilliant epochs of 
English history, he was by turns lover, courtier, soldier, man of business, 
student, ambassador, justice of the peace, member of Parliament, Thames 
conservitor, and perhaps something of an architect, if he took his clerkship of 
works seriously. 





11E, W. Edmunds, Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 23. 

12Tbid. 

13Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer, Eng. trans., by L. Lailavoix, p. 4. 
14G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and his England, p. 74. 
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It should also be remarked that not only was Chaucer a keen 
observer, but he was also like many another taciturn man a 
very attentive listener. He made good use of his senses during 
his frequent visits to the Continent and during his long and 
varied intercourse with men of different ranks and national- 
ities.” For such stimulating experience he was unusually 
well-equipped linguistically: he knew four languages, Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, and Italian—a rare accomplishment for 
the greatest scholars of his age. He probably spoke both 
English and French from childhood, as was natural for one of 
his social rank at this period, and he may have acquired a 
working knowledge of Italian from the Italian colony which 
dwelt in London in Chaucer’s own immediate neighborhood.” 

Turning from the ingenious speculations of Chaucerian 
scholars to the study of the poet’s own writings we reach 
firmer ground. In them we find several references which in- 
dicate the ardent book lover and industrious student. In his 
library he had sixty books,” an unusually large number for an 
individual in those days, and three times the number possessed 
by the studious clerk of Oxford.” In “The House of Fame” 
he tells us that he set his wit 

To make bookys, songs, dytees 

In rime or else in cadence. 
Nor would he cease from his self-imposed task until his head 
would ache from sheer fatigue induced by prolonged reading 
and inditing.” When his day’s work in his office at the Cus- 
toms was done he hurried home and without taking time to 
gossip with his neighbors he shut himself up with his books 
like a hermit in his cell. 


For when thy labour doon alys, 


15Cf, J. M. Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, pp. 39-44. 

16Tbid., p. 16. 

17The Legend of Good Women, Text G, line 273 in F. N. Robinson’s recent edition, 
Chaucer’s Complete Works, p. 576. All subsequent citations will refer to this edition. 

18Prologue, line 294, Robinson, op. cit., p. 22. 

19The House of Fame, lines 620-633, Robinson, op. cit., p. 338. 
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And has mad alle thy rekenynges, 
Thou goost hom to thy hous anoon; 
And, also domb as any stoon, 
Thou sittest at another book, 
Tyl fully daswed ys thy look, 
And lyvest thus as an heremyte, 
Although thyn abstynence ys lyte.” 
But the labor one delights in physics pain and Chaucer’s own 
words testify to the pleasure he received during his studious 
hours: 
And as for me, though my wit be lite 
On bokes for to rede I am delyte, 
And in my herte have hem in reverence, 
And to hem yeve swich lust and swich credence 
That there is wel unethe game non 
That fro my bokes make me to gon, 
But it be other on a holyday, 
Or ellis in the joly tyme of May, 
Whan that I here the smale foules synge 
And that the floures gynne for to sprynge 
Farwel my stidye, as lastynge that sesoun.”! 


These excerpts give us a welcome insight into certain inti- 
mate phases of the poet’s life. They serve to remind us that 
he did not allow the dull routine of business affairs to atrophy 
his poetic gifts nor to exclude him from more congenial tasks. 
Work, study, mental and physical exercise all had a place in 
his full but well-regulated life. 

It is no longer claimed that Chaucer was the intellectual 
prodigy he was believed to be before the advent of modern 
meticulous research. Yet, there is ample evidence to show 
that he was a liberally educated man. Some recent critics 
have been careful to point to his occasional mistranslations 
from Latin and to his use of French and Italian translations of 
Latin works, but it ill becomes the rank and file of us to blame 





20Tbid., lines 652-660. 
21The Legend of Good Women, Prologue, lines 29-39, Text G, Robinson, op. cit., 
p. 568. 
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him for seeking a little judicious and convenient help in this 
fashion especially when it is recalled that he had no un- 
abridged Latin dictionary at his elbow. When we have read 
all that has been written about the limitations of Chaucer’s 
scholarship we might turn with profit to some of the mono- 
graphs in which scholars have traced the sources of his sub- 
ject matter and of his inspiration. Then, perhaps, we shall 
still retain a healthy respect for his range of knowledge and 
for the extensive scope of his reading in classical, patristic, 
and medieval lore. Indeed, he made commendable use of his 
knowledge of Latin, Italian, French, and English whenever 
it suited his purpose. 

His knowledge of philosophy he would appear to have 
derived mainly from Boethius whose De Consolatione he 
translated into English prose. His interest in science and in 
the education of youth is evidenced by his “Treatise on the 
Astrolabe,” which is acknowledged to be his best specimen of 
prose. In his writings he shows an acquaintance with 
alchemy, astrology, astronomy, and the physics of his day, as 
well as with works on medicine and physiology. All the sci- 
ences and pseudo-sciences of that age apparently held an in- 
terest for him, and all brought grist to his mill. The “Treatise 
on the Astrolabe” is the only work he wrote in which he is 
concerned with science as such. In all his other writings the 
literary interest is predominant. When, then, we have surveyed 
the quality and the range of Chaucer’s learning we may safely 
conclude that if he was not a scholar in the technical sense, he 
was a liberally educated man. It is true that in the fourteenth 
century laymen were beginning seriously to challenge the 
monopoly of learning so long held by ecclesiastics, but 
Chaucer was far in advance of the average man of his day, 
whether lay or clerical. 


III 


The question again arises, how did Chaucer acquire his 
education? Was it the result of private study carried on 
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amidst the distractions of a busy official life? Unless more 
positive evidence becomes available no definitive answer can 
be given. Yet, we know enough of the circumstances of his 
life and of the educational facilities of the England of his 
day to reconstruct, with a high degree of probability, the 
course of his formal education. 

Of the more than three hundred entries collected from 
records having reference to Chaucer, unfortunately there are 
none dealing with his early years. Even the date of his birth 
is uncertain. We have no positive information about him 
prior to 1357, when he was already a page in the household of 
the handsome Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and of his charming 
wife, Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, and ward of the Queen. 
Lionel and Elizabeth had been married as children and were 
probably not much older than Chaucer himself. By this time 
Chaucer’s years would number between fourteen and seven- 
teen, according as we accept 1340 or 1343 as the date of his 
birth. His own testimony, at the Scrope-Grosvenor trial in 
1386, that he was then “forty years old and more,” makes 
probable a date later than 1340; and the fact that he was in 
military service in France in 1359 is consistent with the 
assumption that he was born about 1343, since all Englishmen 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty were ordered to be ready 
to join the King’s forces in that year. In this his first experi- 
ence of military service Chaucer was taken prisoner, but he 
was released for a ransom in March, 1360, and returned to 
England in May. Later still in the same year he was again 
in France and returned with letters from Calais to England. 

Between 1360 and 1367 there is a gap in the records of his 
life. On June 20, 1367, he received from King Edward III 
a pension of twenty marks and was described as “dilectus 
vallectus noster,” a phrase which has been interpreted to mean 
that he was just then appointed. It is conjectured that in 1361 
Chaucer changed from the service of Lionel to that of his 
brother, John of Gaunt, and that he remained there until 
1367 when he entered the service of the King. His royal 
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master would appear to have sent Chaucer to the Continent on 
a series of diplomatic missions during the next ten years. 
These included at least one journey to Italy, and several to 
France. In 1369 for the second time he saw military service 
in France. Further diplomatic missions followed between 
1376 and 1381, including a second, and possibly a third 
journey to Italy.” 

This bare outline of the recorded events of Chaucer’s public 
Career provides us with a framework in which it is possible to 
see intervals that may have been utilized to provide him with 
the elements of an academic education. Such a foundation 
would seem to be a sine qua non for further progress whether 
as a private student or as a regular member of some contem- 
porary school. 

While Chaucerian scholars have been mainly concerned 
with the possibility of Chaucer’s having pursued his higher 
studies in the universities, or in the Inns of Court, the present 
writer would rather emphasize the vital importance of his 
formal education during those early years during which, as 
experience shows, linguistic studies can be more systematically 
acquired during the periods of leisure than during the later 
years which bring distractions in private and public life. 

If Chaucer entered upon his duties as a page at the age of 
fourteen he could have entered military service at the mini- 
mum age of sixteen. Moreover, he would have been free to 
attend school up to the time he entered Lionel’s service, that 
is, up to approximately the age of fourteen years. What edu- 
cational facilities did the London of his day provide? We 
might answer briefly by saying that in addition to the regu- 
larly licensed grammar or secondary schools there were also 
unlicensed, or private-venture schools. Then, too, there was 


the further possibility of private tuition. 





22F. N. Robinson, op. cit., pp. xv-xvii; J. M. Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
pp. 6-11; W. H. Schofield, Chivalry in English Literature, pp. 12-15. 
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Three excellent grammar schools were within walking dis- 
tance of Chaucer’s home.” These were the school of the 
Arches, St. Martin’s, and St. Paul’s. These had been flourish- 
ing educational institutions from at least as early as 1185, and 
had rendered valuable service in training boys for the severe 
scholastic curriculum of the universities.“ These schools laid 
a solid foundation in Latin grammar and rhetoric as well as 
in dialectic or logic—the famous trivium of the medieval 
curriculum. The grammar school was usually in charge of 
a Master of Arts. 

In addition to these secondary schools four types of ele- 
mentary schools have been identified in medieval England: 
the A B C schools, reading schools, song schools, and schools 
of a “higher elementary” type.” With the exception of the 
song schools the information about these elementary schools 
is fragmentary. Chaucer in the “Prioress’s Tale” gives us a 
vivid and accurate picture of a song school. Indeed, it does 
not require any great stretch of the imagination to see in little 
Geoffrey himself, who no doubt was a precocious child, the 
original of the “litel clergeon, seven yeer of age,’ who day 
by day wended his way to such a school. There he sits with 
a primer in his hand learning his “litel book.” As he cons 
its pages he hears the other children singing the hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin, d/ma Redemptoris Mater. He learns the 
chant by rote, but understands not the Latin, so he inquires 
about its meaning from an older boy of average intelligence. 

The elder explains the meaning as it was explained to him, 
but he adds apologetically,” 


I can no more expound in the matere, 
I lerne song, but I can but small grammere. 


This school had at least two divisions—the A B C or primer 





23J. E. G. de Montmorency, State Intervention in English Education, pp. 43-45. 
24Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

235A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, p. 92. 

26The Prioress’s Tale, lines 48-49. 
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school, and the song school with its elementary instruction; but 
it may also have had a grammar school associated with it.” 
Whether Chaucer attended such a school or one of the three 
grammar schools already mentioned, we have no certain 
means of determining. Leach, the chief authority on medi- 
eval education in England, thought that Chaucer might have 
studied in St. Paul’s school.* There is still the further prob- 
ability that Chaucer had a private tutor. We know that the 
Great Plague left many parishes poor, and drove a large num- 
ber of clerks to London where they sometimes entered the 
households of the more wealthy families where, among other 
services, was included the teaching of the children.” 


IV 


From the rank and ambitions of Chaucer’s family, it is most 
unreasonable to assume that such an important matter as the 
boy’s early education would be neglected, especially, as we 
have shown that abundant facilities were within easy reach. 
By the time young Geoffrey entered Lionel’s service he may 
well have had a good working knowledge of French and Eng- 
lish and a sound foundation in Latin. The social position of 
his family and their influence at Court would naturally sug- 
gest the desirability of making ample provision for the type 
of education that would best serve in achieving a successful 
public career such as was evidently planned for him. In the 
princely household of Lionel, or in that of John of Gaunt, 
Chaucer would receive the type of training illustrated by the 


accomplishments of the Squire of the “Prologue” :” 


Wel coude he sitte on hors and faire ryde 


He coude songes make and wel entite 
Juste and eek daunce and wel purtreye and write. 


Besides, he would acquire courtly manners and learn to carve 


27J, E. G. de Montmorency, op. cit., pp. 185-186. 
284A. F. Leach, Educational Charters, p. xxxvi. 
29Cf, Piers Plowman. 

30Prologue, lines 94-96. 
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and serve at table and in general become expert iti all those 
duties that were peculiar to the squire station in contemporary 
social and public life. 

In addition to such social education it is quite likely that 
Chaucer had an opportunity to continue his academic studies 
also. We know that Lionel was interested in education as is 
evident from the fact that in 1364 he founded a scholarship to 
be held in the University of Dublin for which the Pope had 
issued a charter 1312." ‘This fact, whatever may be its signi- 
ficance, seems to have escaped the attention of Chaucerian 
scholars. Nor should we overlook other opportunities for 
educational advancement that were provided during the 
period that Chaucer was at the Court of his Majesty. Mr. 
Tout, the English historian, in an informing address delivered 
before the Medieval Academy of America, has pointed out the 
importance of the part played by the royal courts in training 
young men for public service and he thinks that Chaucer may 
have received his training in the royal household, rather than 
in the Inns of Court.” 

Professor Manly, on the other hand, has made a strong case 
for the hypothesis that Chaucer studied in the Inner Temple, 
as has been already suggested in the passage cited from the 
edition of Chaucer’s work published by Thomas Speght. 
This story, as Manly shows, was rejected by Chaucerian schol- 
ars on quite inadequate grounds. It is now known that the 
lawyers were in possession of the Temple since 1347 and that 
“the Inns of Court gave a training that fitted a young man for 
a social and professional career of the sort actually pursued by 
Chaucer in later life.” 

Manly thinks that the following lines on the Manciple are 
especially significant in view of what we know from other 





31H. Rashdall, the Universities of Europe, Vol. II, part 2, p. 720. 

32Thomas F. Tout, “Literature and Learning in the English Civil Service in the 
Fourteenth Century,” an address delivered in Boston, April 29, 1928, published in 
Speculum, 1929, pp. 365-389. 
33]. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 16-17. 
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sources of the academy or gymnasium held in the Temple.” 
When speaking of the masters of the Manciple, Chaucer 


says :* 


Of maistres hadde he mo than thries ten, 

That weren of law expert and curious 

Of which there weren a duszeyne in that hous 
Worthy to bee stywards of rente and lond 

Of any lord that is in Englelond. 


Sir John Fortescue, who, fourteen years after Chaucer’s 
death, began his legal studies in a similar organization, tells 
us that the instruction included not only law, but also Latin, 
French, history, music, and other subjects supposed to be pro- 
fessionally useful. Sir John speaks of the Inns of Court as 
universities, and declares that as a preparation for practical 
life they were superior to the latter. 

Having examined Speght’s story from various angles and 
checked it with the known facts of Chaucer’s official and busi- 
ness life, Manly sees no sufficient reason for rejecting the tes- 
timony of Master Buckley, Speght’s authority, concerning a 
record that claims that Chauce1 was educated in the Temple. 
Furthermore, the wealth of his family and its connections 
with official business were such as to make it not unlikely that 
he was so educated. 

It will be remembered that for the seven years, 1360 to 1367, 
information about Chaucer is lacking. It may well be that 
during these years while apparently at the Court of Lionel or 
of John of Gaunt, Chaucer may have pursued his studies 
either in the royal households, as Tout suggests, or that he 
found time amidst his duties at Court to study at the Temple, 
as Manly’s argument would lead us to believe. 

V 

Whatever claims may be made as to the precise means 
whereby Chaucer obtained his general and professional edu- 
cation there can be no doubt that the England of his day pro- 
vided an abundance of educational facilities whereby a lay- 
man in Chaucer’s social position could equip himself “to per- 


34]. M. Manly, ibid., pp. 15-17. 
35Prologue, lines 576-580. 
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form skilfully and magnanimously the varied duties of peace 
and war.” 

Formal education aside, we must not minimize the import 
of his own wide and varied reading, his keen observation, 
his insight, his sense for literary form, and his vivid imagina- 
tion. It is clear to every student of his works that he had 
remarkable ability to assimilate both the form and the content 
of what he read. Very few types of literature known to his 
age are absent from his writings. Moreover, he did not 
hesitate to experiment with new forms of versification, or 
adapt old forms to the special genius of the English language. 
Besides, he always read with the finest literary discrimina- 
tion. “Nothing could be more untrue,” writes Professor Root, 
“than to speak of Chaucer, as was so long the fashion, as an 
untutored genius, ‘warbling his native wood-notes wild,’ at- 
taining artistic effects by mere happy blunder or lucky intui- 
tion. He was a conscious critic of his own work and of the 
work of others.’” 


36R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 33 





John Locke and 
Jeremy Bentham: 1632-1832 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, M.A. 


OHN LOCKE was born in 1632. Jeremy Bentham died 
J in 1832. Only forty-four years elasped between the death 
of the former in 1704 and the birth of the latter in 1748. 
Their lives, therefore, practically covered the two centuries 
which preceded the passing of the great British Reform Bill 
in 1832, a measure which started Britain on the democratic 
slope and whose passing was not uninfluenced by the Revolu- 
tion of July in France which set the bourgeois King, Louis- 
Philippe, on the throne of the French and led ultimately to 
the modern French republic. 
Since the death of Bentham and the Reform Bill another 
century has been completed, a century which has witnessed the 
conquest of the Western world by democracy and whose last 
years have seen the beginnings of a violent reaction. In 
Europe today we stand at the critical point. Is democracy 
doomed? Or have the political and social dogmas which have 
been its inspiration entered sufficiently deeply into the hearts 
of the Western people to survive the storms caused by the 
cataclysmic war of 1914-1918? ‘Time alone can tell, but time 
itself only waits for the realization of the effects of the complex 
causes at work in the world today, causes whose history takes 
us back to the beginnings of the democratic movement. Some 
light, therefore, on the future may be obtained by a reconsid- 
eration of the political philosophy of these two British 
pioneers of democracy, for the ideas they spread abroad are 
part of the ordinary “furniture” of the modern political mind. 


I 


Locke, we know, was the apologist for the bloodless revolu- 
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tion of 1688, but it is hard to be an apologist for one revolution 
without being quoted as a good authority for others. He 
wanted “the community to be umpire.” In theory that seems 
fair and reasonable, but in practice the community means the 
organized opposition to the wielders of present power. It is 
a commonplace of politics that whoever is in a position to 
wield the strongest effective power is also in a position to point 
to that power as proof that he best represents the community. 
In Locke’s time, the Whigs, ready and able to protect by their 
Erastianism and their wealth a nation intent on imperial and 
commercial expansion, were the community. Half a century 
later the economic demands of that expansion were already 
pressing against the traditions of the old order of which the 
Whigs no less than the Tories were the expression, and Rich- 
ard Price, the middle-class Nonconformist, was teaching that 
Locke’s Whiggism really implied three principles of political 
order: 

(1) The Right of the People to choose their own governors. 

(2) Their Right to cashier them for misconduct. 

(3) Their Right to frame a government for themselves. 

Locke himself would have been astounded to find himself 
quoted as authority for such radicalism. Did he not draw the 
clearest distinction between the people in a “state of nature” 
and in what he called the “politic body”? Only the gravest 
of reasons, he taught, would justify the break up of the 
“politic body” and the perilous return to the “state of nature.” 
But his distinction corresponded to nothing in real life, and 
once the community was said to be umpire what guarantee was 
there that the rules of the game would be observed? Locke’s 
choice of a metaphor could hardly have been more unfortu- 
nate or have given the game away more completely. 

Actually the political philosophy which Locke taught and 
which Price carried to its logical conclusion was not as new 
as it sounded to the survivors of the era of the Divine Right of 
kings. The doctrine of a social contract and of the authority 
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of the community, still more of the inherent natural rights of 
the people, had been accepted in the Middle Ages not only by 
the philosophers, but was even quoted by practical statesmen. 
At the beginning, in the tenth century, we find for example a 
bishop observing to the Assembly of Senlis, near Paris, that 
“the throne is not acquired by right of heredity.” Towards 
the end, a French chancellor, in the fourteenth century, was 
“modern” enough to say: “Kings may try to deny it a hundred 
times, but it is by the will of the people that they reign.” But 
during those Christian centuries, these political abstractions 
were kept within realistic boundaries by the general agree- 
ment of peoples on religion and ethics. 

Hobbes, before Locke, had deliberately rejected the tradi- 
tional doctrine about the dependence of the law of nature on 
the Eternal Law and in order to keep his ethically emanci- 
pated people within the bounds of authority had been forced 
to invest the sovereign with unlimited power. Rather than 
fall into barbarism, the people had no option but to hand over 
their natural rights to that sovereign. Locke tried to avoid 
this predicament by maintaining the inherent reasonableness 
of natural man. 

In fact, just as Hobbes was himself by nature a timid man 
looking for some powerful guarantee of the peace which lack 
of agreement about religion and ethics had endangered, so 
Locke was by disposition a common-sense utilitarian. In an 
interesting letter which he wrote in 1678, he said: “I have 
thought that our state in this world is a state of mediocrity, 
which is not capable of extremes . . . we are not capable of 
living altogether exactly by a rule, not altogether without it— 
not always retired, not always in company. ...” His episte- 
mology with its rejection of innate ideas and the scholastic 
theory of essences pointed the road to modern empiricism, to 
pragmatism, to life by quiet experiment, by tolerant trial and 
error. In other words, he rejected absolutes and dogmas in 
thought, but he kept them in politics. For himself and for the 
enlightened Whigs for whom he wrote there was no danger in 
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this and it happened to be extremely convenient for his pur- 
pose, the justification of a bloodless revolution. Yet whenever 
he discussed any point in detail, he was ready enough to limit 
the absolute rights he had assigned to the people by utilitarian 
common-sense. In the “Essay on Toleration,” for example, he 
was quick to see the practical limits to toleration. Catholics 
must not be tolerated. Why not? Because their allegiance to 
a foreign power would undermine the practical necessity of 
having a united and self-contained community. Atheists must 
not be tolerated, because to be an atheist is to be without re- 
spect for that moral standard on which social intercourse 
depends. On the other hand, Nonconformity should be 
encouraged because of the industrious nature of the Dissenters 
and because such toleration would make it easier for the king 
to be on good terms with the princes of Europe! 

Thus Locke maintained the political absolutes and abstrac- 
tions of the Middle Ages but substituted for the religious and 
ethical foundation of a unified Christian commonwealth the 
sweet reasonableness of natural man, a reasonableness which 
was typical of his own scholarly mind. 


II 


All this talk of abstract rights, of social contract and of a 
law of nature was so much “metaphysical moonshine” to 
Jeremy Bentham. He had no patience with the kind of argu- 
ment which in fact has given the principles of political and 
civil liberty to half the globe. From the beginning of his life 
he was interested in natural science, and natural science has 
little in common with ethical and political rights. At Oxford 
he managed on one occasion by sheer effrontery to observe the 
transit of Venus through the college telescope strictly reserved 
for the use of the Fellows: “I cannot help letting you know,” 
he wrote to his father, “that by a piece of not unwarrantable 
boldness, I got sight of Madam Venus in her transit.” He 
wanted to attend Dr. Smith’s lectures in chemistry but “that 
was out of the question.” Later, in London, he set up a labora- 
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tory in a closet, and when the Archbishop of York called on 
him to solicit his vote he was only half-dressed, “busy too on 
evaporating urine in order to obtain phospherous.” 

The young Bentham admired Locke’s work for its sim- 
plicity, clarity and directness, but he thought that it was much 
too long: ‘Without Locke I could have known nothing. But 
I think I could now take Locke’s essay and write it over again, 
so as to make it much more precise and apprehensible in half 
the compass.” No doubt, he would have cut away three- 
quarters of the “Treatise on Civil Government,” for he in- 
cluded the principles of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury revolutions in the same category as the mass of legal 
precedents, tortuosities and traditional procedure which 
formed “our matchless constitution,” and which were a source 
of most lucrative employment for British barristers. He says 
in so many words that he wanted to “extend the experimental 
method of reasoning from the physical branch to the moral.” 
Because of this he found himself logically in opposition not 
only to the ancient historical roots on which the Tories fed, 
but even to the Liberal ideas which were making the romantic 
poets burst into song: 


Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing at the top of golden hours 
And human nature seeming born again. 


He was opposed to all romance, to the historical romance 
which had never grown cold in Englishmen’s hearts and 
which was to be revived by the neo-medievalists in France 
like Chateaubriand, to the literary and moral romance of a 
Rousseau which claimed that emancipated man was a god. 
Metaphysics and philosophic idealism was for him the most 
romantic of all romances and the most pernicious, perhaps 
because he felt that its logical foundation would make it 
endure after the natural death of other romances. 

As a young man he had been a Tory, but that was because 
he despised the people for their ignorance and superstition. At 
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the same time he had no less contempt for those who had 
entrenched themselves in the Tory government because they 
were so comfortably off that they thought his utilitarian prin- 
ciples dangerous—dangerous to themselves, as Bentham re- 
marked. He likewise scoffed at the idealism of the French 
revolutionaries, although they made him an honorary citizen 
of their republic. His method of returning the compliment 
was to say that France was in nothing less than a state of 
pandemonium and that if Frenchmen were to read his analysis 
of their precious declaration of rights, no one alive would be 
less welcome in France than himself. 

The truth was that Bentham acted as a link between the 
enlightened rationalism of the eighteenth century—the spirit 
which Rousseau despised so wholeheartedly and Locke’s 
epistemology had fostered—and the scientific sociology of the 
nineteenth century, between Voltaire and Spencer. He had 
“felicitated himself that he could write in the age of Catherine, 
of Joseph, of Frederic, of Gustavus and of Leopold, and that 
if he had written well, he would not have written to no pur- 
pose.” There was no note of modern democracy about that 
respect for enlightened despots. He had been inspired by the 
conservative rationalists, Hume and Helvetius; he had 
planned to send his “Theory of Punishment” to Voltaire “One 
of the rewards I have been proposing to myself is your good 
opinion,” he wrote to him in a letter which he never actually 
sent. It was force of circumstances which forced him to ally 
himself with the budding democrats, not any regard for or 
sympathy with the cause of the people. 

On the contrary, the despiser of abstractions, he was ab- 
stract enough to imagine that the clear light of his utilitarian- 
ism would inevitably shine on the world and be mast wel- 
comed by those best fitted to understand it, the educated in- 
telligentsia. But he was gradually undeceived. Those whose 
superior enlightenment should have led them to welcome his 
own enlightened reforms had too many vested interests in the 
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old order. So instead of converting the educated classes and 
perhaps forcing his views on the country through the help of 
enlightened despots and governments, he had to start from 
the other end. He had to emancipate the people and make 
them see that their own interest lay in the removal of the mass 
of legal and customary traditions, the result of many centuries 
of religious intolerance and privilege, the results, as a French 
revolutionary called it, of “a Gothic Age.” In fact, he became 
a democrat because he had to choose between two evils, the 
support of the educated, but prejudiced, upper-classes or the 
i support of the ignorant but honest people. 

| Thus it will be seen that Locke and Bentham really stood 
for principles which were basically opposed to one another. 
Locke undoubtedly had a feeling for genuine political justice 
and liberty. Despite '.is skeptical and utilitarian bias, he com- 
mitted himself to general political maxims, to rights, to abso- 
lutes, resting on something deeper than mere experience. He 
looked back to historical or logical priority. Bentham was a 
pure empiricist. He based reform on the information which 
scientific experience would provide. Scientific efficient sim- 
fi plicity was his aim; and the means, whether by enlightened 
| despotism or representative democracy, were in themselves a 
matter of indifference. Locke’s political principles were 
ethical by nature and ultimately based on the Christian faith 
in the Divine origin of the world and the spiritual nature of 
man; Bentham’s on faith in the possibilities of the human in- 
tellect gradually emancipating itself from superstition, re- 
ligious and social. Locke really was looking to the past, to the 
world sub specie aeternitatis, Bentham to the unknown future. 
































III 


These two conflicting principles have survived in modern 
democracy, and the inability of later democrats to distinguish 
between them largely explains the weakness and inadequacy of 
the political philosophy of the last hundred years. Democracy 
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is never certain whether it is a religious and ethical idea or a 
scientific, utilitarian experiment. It is never certain which 
comes first, the natural rights and liberties of the human 
being, just because he is a human being, or the efficient ideals 
of a world which has through the help of science and eco- 
nomic technique developed so rapidly on the road which 
Bentham pointed out. It comes to this: is man to be sacrificed 
to efficiency or efficiency to man? 

We can trace the effect of the two kinds of democrats, the 
first with a Lockian bias, the second with a Benthamite bias: 
the idealists and the realists, as we may call them. But both 
have suffered from the consciousness of the fact that their 
opponents have had something to say for themselves. The 
idealists, lacking, for the most part, any real conception of the 
religious foundation of their creed, have suffered from an 
inferiority complex due to the prestige of science and eco- 
nomics; the realists, outside Russia, have luckily never been 
able to rid their consciences of the belief that there is some- 
thing unworthy in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 

When we consider the completeness with which the Western 
world, at least in theory, has accepted the political doctrines 
of Locke, developed as they were in the various political 
charters and declarations of rights at the end of the eighteenth 
and first half of the nineteenth centuries, we must admit the 
remarkable success of the idealists. William Knox, for ex- 
ample, thought that he had administered the coup de grace to 
the pretensions of the colonists when he wrote: 

The native Indians in North America, the Hottentots at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Tartars, Arabs, Kafirs, and Groenlanders will have an equal title 


to the liberties and rights of Englishmen with the people of Pennsylvania, for 
all their constitutions of government are founded on the natural rights of 


mankind. 
But what Knox stated as a reductio ad absurdum has become 
a commonplace of political theory. Equally, however, not 
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only the teaching of Locke, but the wholehearted acceptance 
by the great majority of the Western world of the logical 
development of Locke’s doctrine has failed to secure in prac- 
tice the good things which made Wordsworth think that 
human nature was being born again. This is mainly due to 
the negative character of the doctrine of natural rights. As 
we have seen they were revived at a period when the realistic 
moral philosophy of Christianity had disintegrated into either 
State Churches, subservient to the nationalism of their States, 
or into sects emphasizing the importance of the individual 
conscience at the expense of organism, the body of which indi- 
vidual Christians are members. 

Even Catholicism in its natural suspicion of these political 
abstractions divorced from a sound ethics and metaphysics 
tended to throw her weight on to the side of the old order 
which alone upheld authority, the keystone of any proper 
political order. Natural rights are but one aspect of a moral 
system which the scholastics had analyzed into the Law of 
Nature expressing to rational creatures the Eternal Law of 
God. Taken out of this context, they are little more than the 
frameworks of any protest against the powers that be. How 
that framework should be filled, how these abstract rights 
should be concretely interpreted is left to the particular pre- 
judices of the individual. Hence there can be no unity, no 
construction of a positive alternative system. The Declaration 
of Rights in its directness, simplicity and obvious moral char- 
acter can fire a nation to revolution, but it gives no clue to the 
constructive work which must follow a revolution. Bentham 
whose mind was filled with positive reform was, on the whole, 
well justified in ridiculing these appeals to “abstract meta- 
physics” undisciplined by contact with the real world. 

But what had he to offer instead? He desired to be the 
“Newton of legislation,” that is to say, he wanted to discipline 
reform by reference to the result of actual experiment. The 
scientific test of political order was to be the apparently simple 
axiom “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The 
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principle was not his own invention, but he was the first to 
maintain that it was so simple that it could be measured. There 
was no need to refer to tradition, to the teachings of the Chris- 
tian Faith, to any pattern laid up (and hidden) in Heaven: 
the standard of reform lay at every man’s elbow, staring him 
in the face. Natural sciences were destroying harmful super- 
stitions ; ethical science would soon destroy any that remained. 

The “greatest happiness” principle did not long survive in 
its original crude form, but its spirit did. The positive 
philosophy which the appeal to natural rights lacked could be 
supplied by positive science. Auguste Comte, who for long 
corresponded with Bentham’s disciple, John Stuart Mill, tried 
to show that humanity was developing into a scientific or posi- 
tive stage in which past customs and beliefs would be tran- 
scended by the application of the principles of natural science 
to the problems of life and conduct. The popularity of evolu- 
tion and phrases like “the survival of the fittest” clearly 
pointed to a future in which man would inevitably rise to the 
heights of his inborn potentialities. The same spirit found 
consolation in the rapid enrichment of a world governed by 
unhampered economic laws aided by the ever more rapid flow 
of utilitarian legislation. The development of the machine 
seemed to mark the triumph of this scientific sociology. 

But it was at variance on one vital point with the idealists: 
it was not individualistic. It was not interested in real men of 
flesh and blood, with intellects, emotions and wills of their 
own. It was interested in Humanity and Progress. The 
scientific note of the “greatest happiness” principle lay in its 
measurability. But clearly it is not possible to add together 
the happiness of A and the happiness of B. All that can be 
added is the abstraction “happiness.” It would be better that 
one man should have twenty degrees of happiness and another 
none rather than two men share between them ten degrees, for 
twenty is twice ten. It is true that Bentham added “of the 
greatest number,” but even this would leave out minorities 
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and in any case make any calculation or measurability 
impossible. 

Bentham, it appears, was quite willing that incendiaries 
should be burnt alive, if thereby the sum of happiness in the 
world were increased. This same sacrifice of the individual 
to the general happiness was even more marked in the evolu- 
tionary doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Progress was 
not to be measured by the survival of individuality, independ- 
ence, spirituality, culture, the conditions of the good life, but 
by the survival of power, success, strength, comfort, wealth. 

Needless to say, the two opposed conceptions, each obvi- 
ously lacking something vital to the full demands of the good 
life of man, tried to come to terms. The realist sincerely be- 
lieved that honest allegiance to the findings of positive science 
would secure by a surer, if longer, route the demands of the 
idealists, justice, liberty, individualism, equality. It was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century that they began 
to have doubts about the inevitable optimism of scientific 
progress, and it has taken seventy years more to shake the 
faith of the man-in-the-street in the golden age which modern 
science, economics, technology are to usher in. Still the realists 
have died hard. The visible achievements of science are so 
obvious that the temptation to believe that in time the scientific 
method can be successfully applied to politics, ethics, eco- 
nomics is hard to resist. In fact, with the ever more obvious 
failure of the idealists to realize the promises that gave life 
to the Declarations of Rights and Free Constitutions, this 
political realism, descended from Bentham, has grown 
stronger rather than weaker, but in its development it has 
tended to shed its veneer of democratic idealism. It has gone 
back, in a sense, to the Bentham of the eighteenth century, 
substituting for enlightened despots and the intelligentsia of 
the eighteenth century, determined minorities led by forceful 
personalities and the gospel of science. It is, for example, 
clearly shown in the evolution of mild, optimistic democratic 
socialism into ruthless Bolshevism, just as it is illustrated by 
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the decline of Parliamentary institutions in Italy and their 
replacement by Fascism. Even in England, the increasing 
power of the Cabinet and the mass of utilitarian legislation 
have quite stifled the traditional freedom of the Englishman. 


IV 


Looking back over two centuries, we can see how inevitable 
this development has been. Locke’s “Treatise on Civil Gov- 
ernment” rested on the Christian faith in the spirituality and 
personality of the individual; it rested on religion. Locke 
himself, though a religious man, put more faith in reason or 
good-sense than religion. Throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the followers of Locke, the liberals, the 
democrats, even the early socialists, were still able to combine 
the spiritual principles of Christianity with rationalism, but 
their religion, divorced as it was from any real metaphysical 
and moral foundation, still more from any proper understand- 
ing of authority and Revelation, was giving way to rational- 
ism, to the outlook of Bentham and the scientists. With their 
religion went the only real meaning attached to their political 
aspirations. Why should men be considered equal, if their 
equality is not the consequence of their sharing in Redemp- 
tion, in immortality, in the love of God? Why should they 
be free, if they have not got something spiritually ultimate 
about them, some final responsibility which cannot be shared ? 
Why be fraternal, if they are not brothers in Christ? 

Bentham, on the other hand, was looking to the future, to 
the reign of science. When he wrote, there was no hope of 
attacking the existing vested interests except through alliance 
with the idealists. The latter with their impassioned moral 
appeal destroyed the ancien régime, but they did not know 
what to do with the new order which they had inherited. The 
field was left to the realists whose faith in positivism and 
science gave them a real, consistent, constructive system. 
Gradually they shed the democratic idealism which they had 
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borrowed, and today they stand revealed in their true colors. 
The State has taken the place of God, the authority of force 
and the tyranny of scientific dogma have taken the place of 
spiritual liberty, efficiency the place of justice, service to an 
impersonal ideal the place of equality, the worship of power 
and wealth the place of fraternity. 

This creed which we see exemplified in all its crudity in 
Bolshevism can be recognized as an effective force in coun- 
tries that profess the greatest horror of Russia. In fact, 
whether it be attached to the communistic or capitalistic ideal 
is a matter of indifference; it merely depends on the views of 
those who can obtain and keep power. Its weakness, in fact, 
and, we may hope, its ultimate destruction lies in its lack of 
end or purpose. Efficiency, authority, wealth, power are 
means, not ends in themselves. They are used for selfish, 
particular ends. It is incredible that the Christian West wil! 
finally submit to a philosophy so hostile to all its religious 
and moral traditions. But from the theory of Church and 
State in the Middle Ages to the political abstractions of a 
half-religious, half-rationalist Locke, and from Locke to the 
rationalist, emotional democratic aspirations of the nineteenth 
century is a downward path with an ever-steepening slope. 
The belief in democracy and political and social justice is 
strongly entrenched even today, but it is a survival that must 
die if it is not once again fed by the sap of religion, and re- 
ligion is now more and more generally seen to involve the full 
acceptance of the teachings of Catholic Christianity. 





Intention in the 


Modern Novel 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY, A.B. 


PON the publication of Miss Willa Cather’s novel, 

“Shadows on the Rock,” certain critics raised a very 

important discussion. An acknowledged scholar like 
Mr. Louis Kronenberger questioned whether, in turning as 
she did to the simple tranquillity of a more primitive culture, 
Miss Cather had sacrificed the power and the depth which 
had been the remarkable characteristics of her “My Antonia,” 
“OQ Pioneers,” and the stories woven from the coarser strands 
of her Western experiences. Others professed to find in 
‘Death Comes for the Archbishop” and in “Shadows on the 
Rock” definite indications of progressive decline in Miss — 
Cather’s art. She was, they said, concerned with the plainly 
visible, and she was apparently losing her unique ability to 
penetrate into the agonized indecisions of character which 
made “A Lost Lady” one of the very finest creations in Amer- 
ican literature. 


I 


I do not propose to labor in the defense of Willa Cather, 
who in truth is above the necessity of lay advocates. But the 
criticism itself serves as a most important revelation of an 
attitude towards art which has become almost universal, an 
attitude, moreover, which has for better or worse changed the 
course of the novel and carefully dug out the channels through 
which its ideas must flow. And that attitude, struck off in a 
million and one places—in the literary histories of M. Louis 
Cazamian, in Regis Michaud’s discussion of the American 
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novel, in the remarks of the many young men who insist that 
“no important writer can ignore the discoveries of Freud”— 
is the habit of judging to be valuable only those thoughts 
which are internal, subconscious, and indefinite, whence comes 
that popping adjective psychological. 

It is no longer very startling to deplore the predominance 
of the psychological in fiction. Some time ago, in the haze of 
the last two decades, orthodox philosophers with professional 
respect for the De Anima of the ancients protested vigorously 
and ineffectually against the animalism of the literary Freud- 
ians. The tide of fiction was sweeping the mud and filth of 
generations upon the shores of consciousness and no one could 
quarrel with the indignant moralist and the sad-eyed critic. 
Their reaction was natural and healthy, and with the return 
to sobriety after the depression they finally managed to gain 
some hearing for work of less objectionable character. But 
now that the humanist war of 1929-30 has dovetailed into 
polite discussion and the great leaders of the post-war revolt 
are given to lengthy memoirs and literary journals, the time 
has come for us not merely to evaluate the influence of Freud- 
ianism in fiction, but more particularly to find out if there is 
anything which we can salvage. What contribution, if any, 
has it made to advance and liberate the human mind? Has it 
revealed any progress, other than the addition of a new tech- 
nique’ which, when used moderately, is startlingly effective? 

To itemize the specific products which were directly or 
partially the result of the discoveries of Sigmund Freud is 
an impossible and, moreover, an unnecessary task. Anyone 
who is familiar with the “great” men of the post-war period, 
the best sellers as well as the sacred cows—the modern Marie 
Corellis and the Prousts and Andersons and Dreisers—can 
adduce literally a thousand instances to prove his point. The 

1] prescind here entirely from the technique or method of Freudianism which, in 


fiction, consists of telling a story by means of a series of impressions not unlike the 
Jamesian Stream of Consciousness. 
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really important thing to find out is the cu/ture, the energy 
and direction of Freudian fiction. We cannot be content sim- 
ply to deplore that which is apparently a vital power and the 
main dynamic of modern fiction. For if it is vital, refutation 
is useless; and if it is dynamic, there must be some means of 
converting and absorbing the energy in the reservoirs of truth.° 


II 


Why did the artist crave the philosopher’s poison? How 
did such an unusual and unhealthy psychology come to domi- 
nate the mind of two generations of literary men? In order 
to answer these questions we must investigate briefly the ideo- 
logical preface to Freudianism. 

There are many great historical forces which combine to 
explain the literary phenomenon of the cult of the psychologi- 
cal—all of them ultimately traceable to the great spiritual 
leak of the Reformation. The individualism, which is at the 
core of a non-Catholic, as well as an un-Catholic, culture, was 
the result of the shift in the center of philosophic gravity. 
The order of the universe, with a base of matter and a crown 
of spirit, with an extremely delicate spiritual balance, that 
somehow equated man living in and with natural things for 
a supernatural purpose, was smashed into tiny bits. Not only 
vas the Divine scheme lost, but the human scheme disap- 
peared as well. When man ceased to comprehend the hier- 
archic order of the universe he ceased to comprehend himself. 
Fie could not even remotely understand the scope of his de- 


“There is a feeling on the part of many well-intentioned Catholic critics that Cathol- 
icism is a religious party and that the function of Catholic criticism is to win con- 
troversies on moral matters. Inasmuch as this paper seeks to comment.on such atti- 
tudes, it is wise to recall a very excellent message contained in Maritain’s Religion 
and Culture, Essays in Order—Ilst series: “We have been content only too often 
merely to depreciate them [non-Christian cultures]. . .. Our ardent desire should be 
not to destroy such cultures, but to serve them loyally; ... to help them rediscover 
whatever authentic elements they may contain of everything that is venerable, wise 
and true, to purge themselves of their impurities, to disencumber the toothing which 
invites the building in of more exalted truths. . .. The peculiarly Catholic task is to 
foster and stimulate the truth everywhere.” 
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sires or the reason for his pain, the loves that clamored for 
objects and the fears that ate deeply into his soul. 

But if man did not understand his own needs he could not 
dispense with them. They remained as close as original sin, 
as inescapable as death. Hence the artist, to whom the neces- 
sity of balancing desire with fulfilment, love with something 
loved, life with purpose, is stronger than the necessities of 
bread and drink, was forced to beg for the crumbs of experi- 
ence. The world was a Dives who could find only scraps for 
the hungry soul, pieces of knowledge, edges of fact, the heel 
of a vision softened perhaps by the cold water of common 
sense. To what, then, was the artist committed. Thrown upon 
his own resources, he was offered the choice of two ways 
toward truth, both of them inadequate. He could build up a 
purely natural and individualistic order from things appre- 
hended by reason alone or else he could shut himself off entire- 
ly from the external universe and trace the delicate wraiths 
of consciousness in the deep solitudes of the self. He could 
in other words be a rationalist or a romantic, a Renan or a 
Rousseau, or at worst a philosophic monstrosity like Thomas 
Hardy, who was a combination of both. 

Now with the rationalist we are not concerned in this mat- 
ter. He is historically interesting just as he is historically 
dead. But we are very much concerned with that phase of 
romanticism which is in fact materialistic monism and which 
until recently was the fundamental principle of modern 
thought. For it was the alliance of the romantic temper of the 
individualist and the mysticism of matter that prepared the 
entrance of psychology into the field of literature. 

To trace this union of romanticism and the scientific mate- 
rialism of the nineteenth century is an immense historical 
task. We must, therefore, be content to indicate certain out- 
lines which can be easily distinguished and which we may set 
down as matters of general admission. We know, for instance, 
that the romanticist of the last century, already a decided 
pessimist in the last four decades, was shut off from the imagi- 
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native avenues of escape by the false conclusions derived from 
“The Origin of Species.”” The dreams by which he struggled 
out of the prison of self were cut off by the merciless monotony 
of Darwin’s sentences. His reveries and speculations were 
turned to the consideration of man in the mass, wherein “social 
consciousness” was at one time a motif and an obsession. In- 
stead of a George Eliot we had a John Galsworthy and instead 
of a Dickens we had Bennett of the Five Towns. 

The romantic, moreover, insofar as he accepted the findings 
and the philosophy of Darwinism, was forced to reinterpret 
his entire emotional life. Accustomed to speak with an accent 
of feeling, he had erected over the course of a half-century a 
convention which rested on the sacredness of personal emo- 
tions. Now emotions were gradually being reduced, in the 
eyes of the generations, to the level of physiological manifesta- 
tions and were assigned an origin in the evolutionary scale 
which is not calculated to excite the poetic demon.* The stage 
was thus set for Dr. Freud. After Science had destroyed, tem- 


porarily at least, the fundament of romanticism without in 
any way removing the desires and needs which created it, it 
became necessary to synthesize all the discordant theories with 
some infra-rational sound—and Freud found such a synthesis 
in sex. As a logical successor to Darwin and Huxley, a coad- 
jutor of Bertrand Russell, he integrated the thousand unsocial 
tendencies which had been born out of the decay of scholastic 


3At the risk of making a false simplification, I have implied that the faith in 
Freudianism is the result of the unanswerable dilemma offered to the modern artist 
in fiction after the general acceptance of Darwinism. The genuine artist, that is, the 
man of emotions and visions, was given two alternatives by the nineteenth-century 
English Protestant culture. He could be either a rationalist or a romantic. It is 
obvious that rationalism and art are at opposite poles; hence the destruction of the 
individualistic roots of traditional romanticism by the Origin of Species left him 
utterly desolate. Christopher Dawson sums up the situation in his essay, Christianity 
and the New Age, p. 190: “Nevertheless, man cannot live by reason alone. His 
spiritual life, and even his physical instincts, are starved in the arid and narrow 
territory of purely rational consciousness. He is driven to take refuge in the non- 
rational, whether it be the irrational blend of spirituality and emotionalism that is 
termed romanticism, or, as is increasingly the case today, in the frankly subrational 
sphere of pure sensationalism and sexual impulse.” 
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ethic into the most vast and specious solution of all human 
activity. The new feminism, the growing laxity in marriage, 
the increase not only of natural forms of immorality but of at- 
tempts to justify evil, seemed solved by the Freudian formula. 

Some novelists, of course, seized upon the data of the sub- 
conscious with the avidity of starvelings. Can one really be 
surprised? After a long agony of rationalism, when men had 
taken “zero for their datum and, do what they may, they can 
make nothing of it,” when the human cravings of the spirit 
had been completely forgotten by brilliantly inane scientists, 
the reaction against the denial of faith and intuition of man 
was a return to the exaltation of instinct. And it was only 
natural that these institutions should find their most intense 
and valuable forms “in the experience of sex with its strange 
mystique a rebours, an ecstasy of union with the lower vital 
nature, an ecstasy, therefore, which mimics the higher ecstasy 
of union with the life of the spirit.’ 

Here, indeed, is an historical process susceptible of two in- 
terpretations. The introduction of Freudian psychology into 
literature may be considered, apart from its contribution to 
method, either as a desperate flight from the blind alley of 
rationalism or as a degenerate narcissism which, if anything, 
is more horrible than the white emptiness of sheer thought- 
life. Neither interpretation is particularly encouraging, inas- 
much as the end of the Freudian, like the end of the rationalist, 
is despair. But this at least is true—the modern artist recog- 
nizes for the first time in three centuries that there is a knowl- 
edge higher than rational knowledge and that the objects of 
the intuitions are powerful enough to sweep aside all the 
pretensions of pure reason. 

Is this recognition important enough to be developed? 
Have modern thinkers stumbled quite by accident upon a 
truth of the human personality? It is by no means impossible 
that certain individuals should discover through their own 
agonies the very conclusions of the philosopher of mysticism. 


‘Essays in Order: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Peter Wust, by E. I. Watkins, 
p. 91. 
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At the same time we must be careful not to include in this 
class inferior minds who capitalized the sensational and com- 
mercial aspects of Freudianism. There is a vast distinction 
between a D. H. Lawrence and a Rosamund Lehman and the 
fictioneers who found in revery and sensation gratuitous mate- 
rials which seemed to need little if any artistic form.’ 


III 


Psychological data have, however, influenced many men and 
women who are opposed to excess. The findings of Dr. Freud 
and his colleagues are ostensibly of such great literary value 
that many writers have been persuaded to accept their con- 
clusions as the specifically modern contribution to literature. 
For, as far as literature is concerned, Freudianism is import- 
ant only in its methodology, in its emphasis upon the internal 
and upon the importance of desire. In the practical order it 
is of little significance to the novelist, who has dramatized 
and exploited complexes long before Freud invented his grue- 
some terminology. What Mr. Chesterton loves to call the 
fallacy of internalism may, however, be an attempt to pene- 
trate into those beauties which can only be intuitioned. There 
is a great difference between the cheap writer of fiction who 
has substituted pathology for genuine understanding of the 
human spirit and the great artist who is convinced that man 
must find his soul, not in acts, not in things, but in the dynamic 
peace of his interior life. Here, indeed, is the point where it 
is wise to cease calling names and to understand as far as 
possible the passionate blindness of the artist. It is not strange, 
after all, that the modern thinker should be groping for the 
very thing which the philosophia perennis has enshrined in its 
deepest tabernacle. 


5] refer to the impressionistic novelists of the last two decades, men like Sherwood 
Anderson and Thomas Wolfe, who accepted the data of the subconscious and either 
could not or did not impress upon it the unity necessary to a work of art. Most of 
these men were quite satisfied with unicity, or the simple identification of sensation 
with subject. 
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The name Freud and the ghastly errors it connotes have 
blinded many of us to the real outlines of the new movement 
in the English novel. Our energies have too long been wasted 
in the attempt to oppose the flood of subjectivism which has 
really conquered the emergent mind of the twentieth century. 
The apologetic and dialectic sense with which we are accus- 
tomed to meet the successive challenges of an un-Christian 
culture is a defense method based on the supposition that the 
logic of the adversary is completely rationalistic. Such is no 
longer the case. It is a very grievous mistake to assume that 
the new literature is as complacent in scientific optimism as 
the Victorians were in their commercial success. It is also 
very false to say that the modern is satisfied to accept the ruin- 
ous ethic of the materialist. The important spokesmen of the 
1930’s are rebels, not against the world as we would have it, 
but against the wortd of shambles and fakes which oy have 
inherited from the nineteenth century. 

Now this is the very new thing for which Catholic criticism 
must provide and prepare and it is in this revolt against the 
tyranny of reason that we find the real gold of the modern 
spirit. It is not the function of literary criticism simply to 
hunt heresy and sniff schism, to point out philosophic inade- 
quacy and dogmatic error. Our insistence upon the intellec- 
tual, an insistence which was adapted to the anti-intellectual 
elements in the reformers, is the wrong accent in modern 
speech, or at least in the speech of the artists to whom we 
refer. That is the reason why mere academic humanism, 
which is really documented Deism, has no real attraction to 
the poet and the artist, to the man who can find only superficial 
pleasure in the operations of the Animus. Nor is this a ques- 
tion of voluntarism, or a philosophic dispute on the relative 
functions of the intellect and the will. We have been led 
astray too long by false advocates of modernism and benighted 
defenders of the Faith. The real problem, the problem of 
Thornton Wilder, of Edith Wharton in her magnificent “The 
Gods Arrive,” of Charles Morgan in “The Fountain,” is a 
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problem of the interior life of the soul, the understanding 
and the conquest of self which binds them by common purpose 
to the fraternity of the Catholic scholars. 

The serious modern has come long ago to realize that he 
cannot find the happiness he craves simply by filling his mind 
with facts or by plunging himself into action. He is quite as 
disgusted with the pretensions of the laboratory as the realistic 
critic. If we can believe the very excellent critical estimates 
of the modern mind contained in Irwin Edman’s “The Con- 
temporary and His Soul” and in Joseph Wood Krutch’s “The 
Modern Temper,” the era of Utopia is as dead as the age of 
reason. For the first time in human history the esthete is 
rejecting the world for the same kind of reason that the monk 
seeks out his cell. It seems to both of them that things have 
lost the potential joy of life: for the saint, worldly affairs have 
lost their original indifference; for the artist, their capacity for 
assimilation. Never before has there been so much to think 
about and so little worthy of the thought. The artist, sharing 
with the saint the consciousness of that deeper well of being 
that lies beneath customary intellectual life, that core of the 
heart’s core which after all is the only source of peace and the 
sense of which is curiously restricted to the religious man and 
the poetic man, is venturing bodily into the hinterland of 
spirit. 

It is useless, therefore, to refute materialism and all the 
other aberrations that seem to characterize modern life. The 
modern artist is not a materialist or a rationalist but an honest 
befuddled creature searching in himself for a hidden place of 
beauty. The great motive behind the quest of happiness is 
today, as it has always been, religious. We have illogically 
demanded from the artist a calm and objective treatment of 
the universe when it seemed to him a monstrous gallery of 
mocking circumstance. Like Vance Weston in “The Gods 
Arrive,” he begs off his responsibility: “I’m burnt out: I’m 
just cinders...,” and like Pamphilis, in “The Woman of 
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Andros,” he watches the priest of the temple and wonders 
why he is so content. 

External life, the life of the surface mind, the intellect feed- 
ing on fact and theory, the delight of knowing and thinking, 
the exhilaration of wit, all of these things have been exhausted. 
Men like Aldous Huxley, of vast if sometimes useless experi- 
ence, have barely enough reason left to laugh at themselves. 

Knowing this, perhaps we can understand the passionate 
devotion of so many people to D. H. Lawrence and to others 
who seem to attack conventional morality.” Now I do not 
mean to assert that any of these men have made any great or 
salutary contribution to the art of letters. That is a question 
which must be answered in the next century. I simply point 
out that they have turned inward, in the direction of the soul; 
not that they found the happiness which, they feel, must be 
there but which in their misdirection they lost, but that there 
alone was the possibility of happiness. Far from being a 
movement away from order, the movement inward was a 
search for a center, and a search for the only center possible to 
men in the absence of supernatural grace. In “The Woman of 
Andros” and “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” in “The Foun. 
tain” and in “The Gods Arrive,” in the Proust series, there is 
a persistent search for the Anima of Claudel and the Vernunft 
of Wust, a faith, hysterical but real, in the intuitions of the 
spirit. 

This is truly a new phase of romanticism, a faith in the 
intuitions of the lower order which like the “natural piety” of 
Wordsworth is a purely human religious manifestation. The 
important point is, therefore, that we meet a disposition which 
is susceptible of direction. It seems very dangerous to say 


6“Tt is a true spiritual instinct which prompted Lawrence to revolt against the 
tyranny of ‘the white mind’ and to seek a deeper wisdom than that of rational con- 
sciousness; but owing to the denial and repression of true spiritual intuition, it has 
been deflected into a false cult of the primitive and the physical which can afford 
no true solution to his problem.” (Christianity and the New Age.) D. H. Lawrence's 
honesty of intention seems to me absolutely conclusive upon the evidence of his re- 


cently published letters. 
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that the author of “Sons and Lovers” is nearer the spirit of 
Christianity than the Lord Macaulay whose encomium on the 
Church is quite justly famous; just as it must have seemed 
dangerous to say that Magdalene before her conversion was 
probably a more precious spirit than a regiment of Pharisees. 
And in the unconverted Magdalenes of the world there is a 
restless craving for the life of the spirit, a life in which physi- 
cal ecstasy is a dim and empty promise. 

The attitude of Lawrence and Proust is not in itself a 
vicious or a fugitive pose. Any attempt to reach the mys- 
terious center of things, the understanding of which is as 
impossible to the most accurate discursive reason as it is to the 
most shallow, is surrounded, in the most literal sense of the 
term, with the very greatest difficulty. When Thornton 
Wilder asked himself the questions “What is the meaning of 
life?” and “What is happiness?” in the two novels mentioned 
above, when Charles Morgan in “The Fountain” seeks that 
perfect inward peace and tranquillity, when Edith Wharton’s 
hero in “The Gods Arrive” finds in the confessions of St. 
Augustine the answer that will free him from the agonies of 
the spirit, when Francois Mauriac in “The Desert of Love” 
leaves his character with the realization that man cannot 
escape the splendid captivity of family life, we cannot expect 
theological exactitude. As Catholics we must be very careful 
not to confuse the intellectual judgments which we must pass 
on to the average reader and our duty of understanding the 
writer, and lending to him wherever possible the counsel of 
a supernatural culture. 


IV 


Now all this has a meaning which cannot be ignored, unless 
cur cultured men are no longer interested in the fate of their 
brethren.’ It does not mean that we must revise the tenets of 


7™A new world is emerging from the obscure chrysalis of history with new temporal 
forms; it may be, all things considered, less habitable than the old; but it is certain 
that some good and some truth are immanent in those new forms, and that they mani- 
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literature, that we must throw overboard the out-of-door lit- 
erature, which in Homer, in Virgil, in the great Chansons de 
Geste has been the delight of all the generations of men. It 
emphatically does not mean that we are obligated to join the 
nondescript group of pagan mystics who are the peculiar 
modern hybrids of the Darwinian experiment. 

It simply means that Catholicism has a great deal to con- 
tribute to these men, whether they are willing to listen or not. 
For the Western world, in its attempt to salvage man from 
the morass into which he has fallen, most certainly needs what- 
ever help we can give it. The new Humanism of Babbitt and 
More, in its attempt to find standards and rules of action, has 
received not a little aid from Catholic philosophy; the new 
mysticism, profane, incoherent, blind, an immense and grow- 
ing energy, needs purpose and direction. Mysticism is 
dangerous ground, but it is also a battle ground which may be 
taken, not a congeries of ivory towers with pale warriors im- 
pregnable behind walls of scientific theories. 

And if Catholic criticism fails to appreciate the true signi- 
ficance of the modern romanticists, if it permits itself to 
despise its feeble philosophy, there can be no real hope for the 
future. For however much we prefer to deal with the pro- 
found and scholarly abstractions of the humanists or with the 
honest philosophers of the modern spirit, the fact remains that 
it is not to humanism but to the neo-pagan mysticism of mat- 
ter that a vast majerity of the modern world has turned for the 
consolations of the spirit. We may analyze and discuss such a 
trend to our satisfaction, but we shall never be able to Chris- 
tianize and to form culture, ennoble its purposes and relate it 
effectively to human life unless we admit its essential honesty 
of intention and then proceed constructively to cultivate that 
intention. 


fest in some way the will of God, which is absent from nothing that exists... . The 
question is to understand this state of the world; and to regulate accordingly our 
loves and hatreds and our activity.” (Religion and Culture—Essays in Order) What 
Maritain says of new forms in general is equally true of the new forms of art. (See 
also Note 2.) 





Catholic Beginnings in 
Maryland, II 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


between Baltimore and the Jesuits was over Church 

property and in the controversy which the issue pro- 
voked an idea that bulked large was that of mortmain. The 
legal concept here in question is abstruse enough and any pur- 
suit of it draws one off into a maze of technicalities. Yet at 
least the root idea of mortmain must be grasped if one is to 
appreciate with intelligence the main issue that divided Balti- 
more and the missionaries. 


\ S I indicated in my former article,’ the capital issue 


I 


Mortmain (French for dead hand) is a legal term describ- 
ing the status of landed property held permanently or in per- 
petuity by a corporation or moral person of any sort, religious 
or otherwise. Property so held is plainly not subject to the 
frequent changes of ownership which characterize property 
possessed by individuals in a private capacity. Individuals 
die and property possessed by them passes at their demise to 
other individuals. But corporations do not die (except by way 
of exception) and property held by them rarely changes hands, 
if at all. Hence the point in the metaphor of the “dead hand,” 
as usually explained, though the accuracy of the explanation 
has been called into question. The corpse’s hand never 
relaxes; neither does the corporation loosen its hold on prop- 
erty that has once come into its possession. 

The general purport of anti-mortmain legislation has been 
to discourage or altogether prevent the accumulation of 
landed property in the hands of corporations, especially re- 


1THOUGHT, June, 1934. 
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ligious ones. English legislation of this tenor, which began 
under Henry III (1217), reached a high degree of develop- 
ment in the Quia Emptores of Edward III (1295), though 
supplementary anti-mortmain statutes were passed in later 
reigns. Anti-mortmain legislation in England affected at first 
religious corporations only; later its scope was widened so as 
to include civil corporations also, as the guilds, the growing 
political influence of which was resented by the Crown. But 
the anti-mortmain statutes of pre-Reformation England were 
not aimed in any hostile spirit at religious corporations or the 
Church. They had their origin in what Hallam called a 
“customary fraud of lay proprietors.” Feudal landowners 
began to convey their lands in trust to religious or semi- 
religious corporations, such as the Knights Templars, with a 
view to claiming under the new tenure exemption from taxa- 
tion and other public burdens which such corporations 
enjoyed. Actual obligations in fees or personal service legally 
due to feudal overloads were thus evaded. This abuse the 
State sought to remedy through laws regulating the acquisition 
of property by corporations or societies. The impression is 
widespread that such laws were devised from their first ap- 
pearance on the statute-book with a view to checking the 
alleged rapacity of churchmen or, as a certain writer has 
conceived it, the passing of property “to the all-absorbing 
clergy.” This view of the matter is by no means in keeping 
with the facts. A legal expert, William Burge, testified in 
1844 before a House of Commons Committee: “It has been 
represented but, I think, erroneously, that the Statutes of 
Mortmain were passed for the purpose of protecting the peo- 
ple of England against the rapacity of the clergy or against 
their ignorance and superstition.’”” 

The anti-mortmain statutes of Catholic England, as just 
explained, were meant to remedy certain lay-abuses in the 


2Cited in Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and 
Federal, Text 1, 615. 
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tenure of property; they were not meant to work to the pre- 
judice of the Church or of any of the organized communities 
or bodies subsidiary to it; nor did they. According to English 
common law, every bishop, parochial vicar and Superior of a 
Religious house was a corporation sole, authorized to hold 
property and transmit it to his lawful successor. As long as 
England remained Catholic the law of the country placed no 
serious obstacle in the way of the Church’s acquiring, and 
amply so, the material means she needed to carry on her work. 
If proof of the statement is sought, it may be seen in the vast 
fabric of Church possessions, including landed properties, 
buildings, foundations, endowments, chantries and other 
trusts which a thousand years of faith and piety had set up in 
England and which was still standing erect at the moment 
when Henry VIII set himself the unholy task of pulling it 
down. But when England turned Protestant anti-mortmain 
legislation took on a different color. Now it became a ques- 
tion not merely of regulating the acquisition of property by 
the Church but of preventing it altogether. Now was framed 
the convenient doctrine of “superstitious uses” in virtue of 
which all attempted transfer of property to Catholic objects 
of whatever kind was barred by the law of the land. In the 
historic session of Parliament which witnessed the reconcilia- 
tion of England to the Holy See under Mary Tudor the Cath- 
olic Church waived her claim to the enormous mass of 
ecclesiastical goods that had been confiscated under Henry 
VIII and his son; but to enable her to retrieve her losses as 
far as might be all anti-mortmain legislation was suspended 
for a period of twenty years. With the swing of the pendulum 
back to the Protestant side under Elizabeth, the Catholic 
Church in England was once more legally dead, incapable 
before the law of acquiring or holding property, and in such 
state she remained until the penal laws were at an end. 

In persecution of the Church since the turn of the last cen- 
tury, as in F:ance, Mexico, Russia, Spain, the term mortmain 
has been bandied about as a convenient shibboleth by men 
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whose common program it has been to strike at the Church by 
depriving her of the economic means for carrying on her work. 
Mortmain, the dead hand, has thus become the accepted tag 
to fasten on Church property which it is sought to get into 
secular hands; so qualified, such property takes on, or is meant 
to take on, the character of wealth hoarded, sequestrated in 
private hands, serving no public use, a menace to the people 
at large who find no protection against it except to seize it. 
With mortmain carrying with it these sinister implications, 
the degradation of the term has become complete. But in 
Catholic times in England the term had no such sinister im- 
plications, just as it is without them in correct legal usage 
today, in which it means simply tenure of property by a cor- 
poration, or property so held. 

One of the most mystifying things about Cecil Calvert is 
his introduction of an anti-mortmain policy into the colony 
projected by his father. The father by no means shared the 
son’s prejudices in regard to corporate property. The Mary- 
land Charter, which George Calvert is often credited with 
having framed and which he certainly sponsored, recognized 
collective ownership of land, making in this connection ex- 
press declaration that English anti-mortmain statutes, espe- 
cially the Quia Emptores, were not to have force in the colony. 
Why Cecil Calvert departed from the announced policy of 
his father in this regard has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It will later be seen what were the practical results 
in Maryland of the stand he took on the question of corporate 


property. 
II 


We revert to Father Knott’s temperate letter of protest 
against the confiscation of the Mattapanny farm. It had no 
other effect but to elicit from Baltimore a series of strange 
papers drawn up by him or at his instance and submitted to 
the Provincial for his signature, which he never gave.’ The 


8Hughes, op cit., Documents, 1, 162 et seq. 
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papers included a certificate of adhesion to certain new Condi- 
tions of Plantation and the oath attached thereto, both given 
out in 1641; an assignment into the Proprietary’s hands of all 
lands received from the Indians; ‘Four Points’ so-called, 
dealing with various grave matters; and, most comprehensive 
and drastic paper of the batch, a Concordat purporting to 
regulate relations between the Proprietary and the Society of 
Jesus in Maryland. Limitations of space preclude any at- 
tempt here to give even a summary account of the weighty 
matters introduced in these singular documents. Suffice it to 
say that they contained propositions which the well-informed 
Father Knott knew it was impossible for him to endorse. 
Thus, at a moment when the English penal laws were still on 
the English statute-books and were being drastically enforced, 
the Proprietary laid it down as a proposition, which the Pro- 
vincial was called upon to subscribe to, that ecclesiastics in 
Maryland ought not to be treated with any greater indulgence 
than was accorded them in England under existing laws. Such 
a policy would have had the effect of fastening the penal laws 
on Maryland, as Knott pointed out in a communication 
apropos of Baltimore’s “Four Points” which he addressed to 
Msgr. Rosetti, the Papal nuncio at Cologne. In view of the 
numerous laws on the English statute-books deliberately 
aimed in a spirit of hatred at the Catholic Church and the 
jurisdiction and dignity of the Vicar of Christ on earth, how, 
Knott asks, “can Catholics living in Maryland lawfully submit 
to acts of a Maryland parliament which decrees that his Lord- 
ship the Baron is not bound in conscience to extend to Cath- 
olics any other privileges, immunities or exemptions as re- 
gards their persons, lands and other goods than is extended to 
them by the laws of Englandr” 

In making his demands upon Father Knott, Baltimore was 
apparently not unconscious that he was treading on ticklish 
ground. The Provincial was called upon to certify over his 
signature that in making such demands neither the Proprietary 
nor those cooperating with him would incur any of the ex- 
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communications set down in the Papal Bull “In Coena 
Domini,” which we have already seen Father Copley calling 
to Baltimore’s attention. Moreover, Knott was required to 
give this assurance not only in his own name but in the name 
of all his successors in office and of all the Maryland mission- 
aries, present and future. ‘This was clearly asking the harried 
Provincial to do the impossible. It was in fact requiring him, 
among other things, to arrogate to himself the place of the 
Holy See and settle offhand and categorically delicate issues 
over which he had no competence whatever in the premises. 
His stand, therefore, from first to last was that he could not 
permit himself to be maneuvered into the false position that 
such an unwarranted assumption of jurisdiction on his part 
would necessarily entail. The position, therefore, of the 
Jesuits throughout the entire dispute is easily grasped. With 
them it was essentially a matter of conscience, a matter of not 
making concessions or submitting to propositions which ran 
counter to Church law as they understood it. Loyalty to the 
Holy See left them no alternative but this intransigent atti- 
tude. But it was not a comfortable attitude to take and in the 
pages of more than one historian it has carried with it the 
odium which the secular mind is quick to attach to any asser- 
tion or defense of ecclesiastical right.‘ 

It has been asserted that the Baltimore-Jesuit controversy 
came to an end with the Jesuit General deciding in favor of 
the Proprietary and against his own men. The truth is quite 


4Catholic clergymen other than Jesuits sometimes shared the views of the latter in 
their controversy with Baltimore, as appears from an incident recorded in the Jesuit 
“Annual Letter” for 1642. “When Ours said that these [anti-mortmain] laws were 
opposed to the laws of the Church, two priests [the secular clergymen Fathers Gilmett 
and Territt] were sent out to teach the contrary. But the affair turned out differently 
from what was expected. For having heard our reasons and got a clearer knowledge 
of the issues involved, they readily came over to our point of view as did most of 
the laity.” Of course it is not to be assumed that Baltimore pursued his course blindly 
and with a consciousness that he really was trespassing on ecclesiastical right. He 
was apparently being reassured in certain clerical quarters that his policies were not 
objectionable from a canonical standpoint. But he does seem to have been disin- 
genuous, when, in applying to Propaganda in 1641 for secular priests for Maryland, 
he concealed the fact that the field was already being worked by Jesuits. 
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the reverse. Without entering into the question of the prin- 
ciple involved, the Father-General, Mutius Vitelleschi, did, 
indeed, “for the sake of peace,” to use his own words, rule 
(October 31, 1643) that the Maryland missionaries were not 
thereafter to accept property from anybody, whether Indian 
or white, without the Proprietary’s consent; but he indorsed 
their stand in refusing to surrender title to property already 
acquired. “As regards properties already acquired by way of 
gift,” Vitelleschi wrote, “the difficulty is greater; for since 
title to these appears to have already passed to the Church, we 
are not, it is thought, in a position to resign them without per- 
mission of the Pope.” But with this attempted adjustment of 
the affair by the Father-General, Baltimore was not content. 
He insisted that the missionaries surrender whatever lands 
they had already acquired from the Indians and, in general, 
all lands held by them, title to which did not come through 
him.  Vitelleschi’s successor-pro-tem, the Vicar-General 
Sangrius, advised Knott, November 5, 1644: 


There was reason to hope that His Excellency the Baron of Baltimore, 
on being assured that Ours were not in the future to accept of any landed 
property in Maryland without his consent, would have dismissed all concern 
over goods of this sort acquired in the past. But since he insists on the 
surrender of such goods also, we shall try to obtain a license for such sur- 
render, if indeed it can be obtained at all from the Sacred Congregation. We 
gladly say, as far as the matter rests with us, “give us souls, the rest keep for 


yourself.” 


Three years later the newly elected General, Vincent Caraffa, 
informed Father Silesdon, Knott’s successor as Provincial, 
that there was no hope of obtaining the Papal faculty for 
resigning Church property which his predecessor was dis- 
posed to ask for; he did not think it according to the pro- 
prieties that he ask for the faculty himself; but if Baltimore 
were to apply for it through his agents, he, the General, would 
be only too glad to acquiesce in whatever decision His Holi- 
ness should be pleased to make. This apparently is as far as 
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the matter ever got. No pronouncement regarding it on the 
part of the Holy See is anywhere on record. 

Just what ecclesiastical immunities besides those touching 
property were in dispute at this period between Baltimore 
and the Jesuits is not clear. But in any case it is evident that 
both the Jesuit Generals and their Maryland subjects were of 
one mind in seeing that certain issues were at stake between 
them and Baltimore which the Order had no right to take 
into its own hands and attempt to resolve independently of the 
Holy See. The Father General, Vincent Caraffa, wrote in 
1647: “TI cannot agree to the demands of His Excellency, the 
Lord Proprietary of Maryland, for they appear to be not a 
little at odds with ecclesiastical immunity.” Later in the same 
year he signifies his unwillingness to send missionaries to 
Maryland “if the Lord Proprietary continues to worry us by 
making demands that are contrary to ecclesiastical immunity.” 
Finally, in 1648, he expressed to Father Silesdon his opinion 
that Baltimore was imbued with principles that were anything 
but sound. One note was repeatedly struck by the Jesuit Gen- 
erals as they watched from afar the differences of their men 
in Maryland with the lay proprietor of that promising mis- 
sionary field and sought to adjust them: “What a pity if 
spiritual interests over there should suffer over a question of 
mere temporalities.” No words could have expressed their 
attitude with greater poignancy than those of the Vicar-Gen- 
eral Sangrius already quoted: “We gladly say, as far as the 
matter rests with us, ‘give us souls, the rest keep for yourself.’ ” 


III 


Cecil Lord Baltimore’s peculiar attitude towards corporate 
property became crystallized in the new Conditions of Planta- 
tion which he imposed on Maryland in 1648. These conditions 
fixed Maryland legislation on the subject for the remaining 
years of the colony. Among other regulations they provided 
that no corporation, spiritual or temporal, could legally ac- 
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quire land by gift, purchase, devise, or in any other way with- 
out a license from the Proprietary and, conversely, that no 
colonist was free to convey land by gift, devise or sale to a 
corporation, spiritual or temporal, without a license emanat- 
ing from the same source. It must be observed that civil 
corporations, trading companies for example, were also cov- 
ered by the prohibitions; but there were no trading companies 
in the colony at this period and the only body of citizens ad- 
versely affected by the Conditions were the Jesuit missionaries. 
Probably it was with a view to forestalling criticism from 
Catholic quarters that Cecil Calvert restricted the English 
anti-mortmain statutes transplanted by him in Maryland to 
those enacted prior to the reign of Henry VIII. But the 
verbal restriction was modified by the general tenor of the 
Conditions, which embodied some of the objectionable fea- 
tures peculiar to the anti-mortmain legislation of the post- 
Reformation period. 

As to licenses legalizing mortmain or collective ownership, 
there is no indication in the records that Baltimore or his 
successors in the administration of the colony were disposed 
at any time to grant them in favor of the missionaries, who 
were accordingly put to the necessity of holding the mission 
property either in their own names as private individuals or 
in other persons’ names by confidential trusts. During a period 
of twenty-six years, while Cecil Calvert was still alive, twelve 
conveyances of Jesuit property in Maryland are recorded, 
three of them to lay persons, the rest from one Jesuit to an- 
other. These were not the methods of tenure best calculated 
to advance the economic interests of the mission and thereby 
enable it to fulfil its religious and charitable ends; but they 
were the only methods at hand. A Maryland Jesuit, Father 
Attwood, wrote in 1727, apropos of the mission property: “It 
descends by conveyance or will; for all other rights of suc- 
cession or inheritance in common we are deprived of by the 
Statute of Mortmain.” That the dangers attending this 
method of transmitting property were not imaginary is evi- 
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denced by the fact that in 1806 the missionaries were on the 
point of losing all their holdings in Maryland on account of a 
defective will, with the result that recourse had to be had to 
the State legislature to confirm the titles. The mission-prop- 
erty, it may be explained, supplied or was meant to supply 
revenue for the support of the missionaries, for the building 
of churches, chapels and schools and for similar needs of the 
Catholic population. Archbishop Carroll wrote that the 
Catholic Church in colonial Maryland was financed by the 
Jesuits without calling on the laity for aid. 

Social endeavor of any kind, whether in religion, education 
or charity, if it is to be permanent and not ephemeral, nor- 
mally requires permanence of the material means that ensure 
its support. This permanency is generally secured through 
collective or corporate holding of landed property and other 
goods. But holding of this sort was so restricted in the Balti- 
more Conditions of Plantation as to become impracticable. 
All alienation of land by gift, bequest or sale to “any corpora- 
tion, society, fraternity, guild or body politick, either spiritual 
or temporal, or to any other person or persons whatsoever in 
trust for them or any of them” was made illegal without spe- 
cial license obtained from the Proprietary. Thus not only 
were the missionaries debarred from holding their property 
in common, but the creation of religious, educational or charit- 
able trusts in their favor was also ruled out. As has already 
been said, there is nothing in the records to show that the 
licenses spoken of were ever granted to the missionaries. What 
would have ensued had a more liberal policy prevailed with 
regard to the corporate holding of church property is not easy 
to conjecture. Yet it is not unlikely that had the Indians or 
the Catholic laity been free to make gifts of land to the Church 
and had the Church been free to accept them, missionary effort 
among the Indians and education among the whites would 
have achieved more substantial results than was actually the 
case. As early as 1640, only six years after the founding of 
the colony, the idea of a college seems to have been entertained 
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by the missionaries. Had it been realized, the English-speak- 
ing colonies in America would have seen their first Catholic 
college at about the same time that Harvard was starting on 
its historic career. 

As regards Baltimore’s policy as a whole, the most telling 
comment on it available is to be found in the course taken by 
the Anglican Protestants when they seized the reins of gov- 
ernment in Maryland after the Revolution of 1688. One of 
the first things they did on the occasion was to register protest 
against the anti-mortmain legislation of the colony as having 
deprived the Anglican Church of property which otherwise 
would have come into its hands. Moreover, enactments were 
later obtained from the Assembly securing to the Episcopalian 
Church as established in Maryland corporate possession of its 
properties. The irony of the situation was that blame for the 
anti-mortmain laws was laid on Baltimore’s “popery,” whereas 
it was his lack of “popery,” in the sense of failure on his part 
to appreciate aright Catholic principles in regard to eccle- 
siastical property, that drew him off into his anti-mortmain 
policies. The restrictions placed by Cecil Calvert on corpor- 
ate holding of church property have left their impress on 
Maryland legislation to this day. According to Maryland 
State-law no religious body may acquire landed property, 
except a small tract for a church or chapel, by gift, purchase 
or testamentary bequest without sanction of the legislature, 
nor is any bequest or devise to a minister of religion as such 
valid without similar sanction.° 


IV 


As to the source of Cecil Calvert’s distinctly secular atti- 
tude in certain matters where the interests of Church and 
State were alike involved, this may probably be traced to the 
reaction upon him of certain groups with which he was 
brought into personal contact in England. This, no doubt, 


5Hall, The Lords Baltimore and the Maryland Palatinate, Baltimore, 1904, p. 49. 
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was the point in Father Knott’s allusion in his letter to Balti- 
more to “those persons who are whispering these things in- 
to your Lordship’s ears.” French Gallicanism, under its 
Erastian aspect of unwarranted intrusion of the State into 
Church affairs, was at this period becoming popular on the 
English side of the Channel, where it counted devotees in the 
ranks of clergy and laity alike. It is not unlikely that Balti- 
more caught the infection with the result that he was led to 
take up positions hardly to be squared with conventional 
Catholic teaching on the relations of Church and State. More- 
over, the influence on Baltimore of his Maryland secretary, 
John Lewger, must not be overlooked. The authorship of the 
erroneous views which it was sought to embody in the colonial 
legislation of 1638 was attributed by the missionaries not to 
the Proprietary but to his representative, Lewger. Again, 
French political absolutism, with its tendency to trespass on 
the ecclesiastical domain, especially as represented by Riche- 
lieu, was finding sympathetic reaction in many quarters. As 
a student of theology Richelieu had sat at the feet of Dr. 
Richard Smith, later Bishop of Chalcedon and Vicar Apos- 
tolic in England. 

Still another circumstance must be weighed in any effort 
to account for Cecil Calvert’s polity. Dr. Smith, the Vicar 
Apostolic just named, had raised a storm in English Catholic 
circles by his attempts to introduce into the country the un- 
disguised exercise of Catholic church government pretty much 
as it had been in pre-Reformation times. The attempt met 
with stout resistance from clergy and laity alike as impolitic 
and likely to make persecution of the English Catholics worse 
than ever. Conspicuous in the resistance offered by the laity 
was George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore. Friend though 
he was of Dr. Smith, Cecil Calvert, it is safe to conjecture, 
shared the attitude of his father on the critical issue in ques- 
tion. This might account for the manner in which he dealt 
with the Catholic Church in Maryland, showing it no favor, 
restricting its liberty in acquiring property, and withholding 
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from it the immunities and privileges which it usually enjoyed 
in Catholic countries. Yet none of the foregoing explanations 
or any other that may be alleged to account for Cecil Calvert’s 
attitude towards the Catholic Church in his governmental 
policies passes beyond the limits of conjecture. To this day 
the matter on the whole is wrapt in obscurity and must con- 
tinue so until, not a likely contingency, new documentary 
evidence to clear it up is brought to light. 

What was behind Baltimore’s unsympathetic attitude to- 
wards the Jesuits is more readily understood. At first his 
relations with them were distinctly friendly. Only the year 
after the colony began, Gregory Panzani, the Papal nuncio in 
England, was writing to Rome that Baltimore was “all for 
the Jesuits,” (tutto per 1 Gesuiti) and wished them, and them 
alone, for the religious side of the enterprise. The letters ad- 
dressed to the Baron by Fathers White, Copley and Knott, are 
in pleasant vein. Father White’s even suggest the intimacies of 
close personal friendship. To account for the Baron’s change of 
attitude towards the men he had first befriended, we have the 
explanation given by Father Knott in his Memorial of 1644 
submitted to the Holy Office. It was a case of extreme irrita- 
tion and resentment on Baltimore’s part occasioned by the 
stand which the missionaries took against the attempted Mary- 
land legislation of 1638. No doubt this stand, together with 
the prolonged opposition subsequently offered by them or their 
Superiors to certain demands of the Proprietary, amply ac- 
counts for his change of front in their regard. At the same 
time, it appears to be certain that Baltimore had come under 
clerical influences in England unfriendly to the Jesuits, with 
the result that his early good will in their regard underwent 
change. But that he remained alienated from them all 
through his latter years there is nothing whatever in the docu- 
ments to indicate. In fact, the complete silence of the Jesuit 
“Annual Letters” for this period as to any persistence of the 
old-time disputes suggests the contrary. It is generally if not 
always overlooked by writers on the subject that Baltimore’s 
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known differences with the Jesuits are all confined to a period 
that ante-dates his death by a quarter of a century. For the 
last twenty-five years of his career (1650-1675) there is appar- 
ently only one or other recorded contact between him and the 
Order, but they are significant ones. In 1673, which was two 
years before his death, he came to the relief of the Maryland 
Jesuits by allotting an annual subsidy of twenty pounds to two 
of their number, Fathers Warner and Forster. The year be- 
fore he had had the kindness to inform them through his son 
Charles, the Maryland Governor, of the death of their Father 
Provincial and of the hope they might entertain of receiving 
additional Jesuit recruits from England.’ It is pleasant to be 
able to record that Cecil Calvert’s last known relations with 
the Religious Order which had helped him lay the foundations 
of Maryland were those of courtesy and beneficence. 


V 


Religious liberty and religious toleration, if one uses the 
terms narrowly, are not identical things. Toleration in strict 
dictionary usage connotes sufferance of or acquiescence in a 
thing otherwise undesirable, which is not the attitude of the 
modern State when it guarantees the free exercise of religion 
within its borders. As a result of its real attitude in the mat- 
ter any such unpleasant implication has faded out of the term 
“religious toleration” in everyday parlance, in which it is gen- 
erally identical in meaning with “religious liberty.” The 
point is not without bearing here for we shall presently have 
occasion to use “religious toleration” in contexts where it must 
be assumed that the term carries with it no such odious limita- 
tion.as has been pointed out. It is further to be noted that the 
religious toleration of which there is question here is relative, 
not absolute. No government has a right to tolerate a religion 
which professes tenets at variance with fundamental ethics or 
subversive of the foundations of social order. Thus a religion 





6Calvert Papers, I, 257, 298. 
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inculcating theft or murder or suicide or sexual immorality as 
licit practices is by its very nature excluded from the benefits 
of a policy of toleration where such exists. The liberty of 
worship granted to religious creeds in the modern State is, 
therefore, to be understood as being subject to this necessary 
restriction. Finally, it is also to be understood that religious 
toleration as a legitimate government policy is generally based 
on the actual diversity of beliefs to be found in present-day 
societies. 

The most significant fact in the history of Maryland is the 
contribution it has made to religious liberty in the United 
States. As the contribution was made primarily at the hands 
of the first and second Lords Baltimore and their Catholic 
associates in the founding of the colony on which the super- 
structure of the commonwealth was reared, no account of 
Catholic beginnings in Maryland is adequate which fails to 
bring this important matter into relief. 

It has generally been assumed that the main purpose which 
the Baltimores had in view in embarking on their Maryland 
undertaking was to afford a refuge to the persecuted Catholics 
of England. Yet the fact is that no declaration of any such 
purpose is to be met with in any official document bearing on 
the origin of the colony. On the other hand, the object or 
objects professedly in view in its planting were stated at the 
time in clear and unequivocal terms and on more than one 
occasion. They are set forth, the various statements being in 
substantial accord, in the Maryland charter, in Father White’s 
“Declaration” and in certain Instructions issued by Cecil Cal- 
vert to his brother, Governor Leonard Calvert, at the first 
founding of the colony. The charter refers the origin of the 
enterprise to Cecil Calvert’s “laudable and pious zeal for ex- 
tending the Christian religion and also the territories of our 
[His Majesty’s] empire.” Father White’s “Declaration” was 
a sort of official advertising circular drawn up by the Jesuit 
at Cecil Calvert’s request and under his eye. It sets forth the 
economic advantages of the new plantation and was meant to 
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attract investors and settlers. The opening paragraph pictures 
in alluring terms the prospects in a material way held out to 
the colonists; the second paragraph takes higher ground: 


What is first and foremost in the illustrious Baron’s mind, and so also 
should it be with all those who are to go out in the same ship, is that in this 
highly fertile land the seeds should be sown, not so much of fruits and trees as 


of religion and piety. 


The writer then proceeds to develop this thought along lines 
obviously suggested by St. Ignatius’s famous meditation on the 
Kingdom of Christ. 


Behold the fields are white unto the harvest and ready to receive the seed 
of the gospel. . .. Who can doubt that through this single glorious enterprise 
many thousands of souls shall be brought to Christ.... I summon to a 
glorious cause, the aid and the salvation of soul ; for it was the cause of Christ, 


the King of glory. 


So much, then, for the purpose of the colony, as set forth in 


Father White’s “Declaration.” Finally, the Instructions 
which Cecil Calvert put in the hands of his brother, Leonard, 
when the expedition set out, specify certain formalities to be 
observed in inaugurating the colony. As soon as a landing is 
effected, the colonists are to be assembled, the charter is to be 
read to them and the Governor or one of the Commissioners 
is to’ 

make some short declaration to the people of his Lordship’s intentions which 
he means to pursue in this his intended plantation; which are, first, the honour 
of God by endeavouring the conversion of the savages to Christianity; sec- 
ondly, the augmentation of his majestie’s Empire and Dominions in those 
parts of the world by reducing them under the subjection of his Crowne, and 
thirdly by the good of such of his Countrymen as are willing to adventure 
their fortunes and themselves in it, by endeavouring all he can to assist them, 
that they may reape the fruites of their charges and labours according to the 
hopefulness of the thing, with as much freedom, comfort and incouragement 


as they can desire. 


7Calvert Papers, I, 136. 
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Now regarding these official statements as to the purpose of 
the colony, it must be noted that none of them has anything to 
say about a program of religious toleration (unless it be by im- 
plication) or about any design to offer a haven to persecuted 
groups. Even Father White’s narrative (Relatio Itineris), a 
private unofficial account addressed to his Superior General, 
is also silent as to any such design. However, what George 
Calvert had primarily in mind in planning the colony, whether 
relief of his coreligionists or merely personal economic profit, 
as has been suggested, is not a matter of consequence. What 
is of consequence is that his plan embodied, and was under- 
stood at the time to embody, as one of its major features, a 
policy of religious toleration. The testimony of Charles Cal- 
vert, who succeeded his father Cecil as Proprietary of Mary- 
land, is important in this connection. In an official statement 
which he made on the origin of the colony, Charles Calvert 
fails to say that his grandfather, George, was actuated by any 
desire to open a refuge for persecuted English Catholics; he 
does say that numbers of those who went out with the first ex- 
pedition did so in the hope of finding such a refuge. At all 
events it is plain that any mention in official documents of an 
intention to allow Catholics the free exercise of their religion 
would probably have wrecked the Maryland venture at the 
start. Ata moment when Catholics were under full legal ban 
in England and one penal law after another was being drastic- 
ally enforced in their regard, an announcement of toleration 
for them in any part of His Majesty’s dominions would have 
been suicidal. But the Baltimores certainly meant that there 
was to be toleration for Catholics in their colony and that is 


the important thing. 
VI 


First, it is plain that the first Lord Baltimore, devout Cath- 
olic that he was, would never have projected a colony that did 
not include among its inducements religious toleration for his 
coreligionists. That the Maryland charter, which he was 
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ready to accept from the King (it was actually issued to his 
son, Cecil), did not explicitly exclude toleration for Catholics 
is certain; but it is also certain that George Calvert would 
never have accepted it had it excluded such toleration even by 
implication. Moreover, Catholic priests were invited to ac- 
company the first colonists and actually did so, which, it is 
clear, they could not have done except on the understanding 
that they were to be permitted the free exercise of their min- 
istry. As a matter of fact, it was largely the prospect of being 
allowed to live in peace that led Catholics in numbers to throw 
in their lot with the Maryland project. The plan of an over- 
seas settlement in which Catholics would enjoy liberty of 
worship had been mooted before, once in 1582 and again in 
1604. But these earlier attempts were abortive; the present 
one actually got under way. 

Not only were the Catholics who interested themselves in 
the projected colony given to understand that they would be 
under no ban therein as they were in England; that this would 
be the case was known to Protestants also. It was impossible 
that a Catholic lord’s expedition to America, involving the 
abandonment of their English homes by numerous men and 
women of all classes, should be planned and carried into effect 
without news of it reaching the public. When news of it did 
become public, cries were raised that Baltimore was doing this 
and that; that he was sending nuns to Spain, recruiting the 
Spanish King’s army, and, worst offence of all, withdrawing 
Catholics from the operation of the penal laws and placing 
them where there would be no opportunity for the Protestants 
of England to reclaim them from their abominable errors. So 
serious did the attacks on the Baltimore enterprise become that 
it was thought necessary to rebut them in an appeal to the 
public, the authorship of which has been attributed, errone- 
ously it would seem, to Father White. The document, which 
bore the caption “Objections answered touching Mariland,” 
freely admits that Catholics in the new colony are to be al- 
lowed liberty of worship; its only concern is to demonstrate 
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that such liberty is not the deplorable thing that some people 
are imagining. 

But Protestants also, so it was intended from the start, were 
to be under no religious disabilities in Maryland. They, no 
less so than the Catholics, were to be protected in the public 
profession of their respective creeds. In pursuance of this 
policy Cecil Calvert bade his brother Leonard see to it that 
during the voyage to America the Protestant passengers were 
not molested by indiscreet or untimely discussions on religion. 
Moreover, that Protestants might enjoy the ministrations of 
their own pastors became the announced policy of the colonial 
government from the start. In 1641 the Maryland Assembly 
imposed “a fine of 500 lbs. of tobacco” on a certain defendant, 
the fine to go towards “the maintenance of the first minister 
as should arrive.” 

Cecil Calvert’s life-long insistence on equal treatment for 
all religious creeds is brought home to us by still another 
significant fact. He never attempted to make the Catholic 
Church the established Church of Maryland. This he might 
have done under the terms of the charter which gave him prac- 
tically a free hand in ecclesiastical affairs. As soon as the 
Episcopalians gained the upper hand in Maryland, which they 
did after the Orange Rebellion of 1688, they established the 
Anglican Church by law, and Catholics as well as Protestants 
were taxed for its support. This measure, it is to be noted, 
could have been carried only with the support of legislators 
and officials sworn to uphold the charter, which is evidence 
that in their minds a State Church did not run counter to the 
provisions of that instrument. Baltimore, no doubt, could have 
done with equal legality what was done by non-Catholic suc- 
cessors of his later on. He refrained from doing so and it is 
by no means necessary to assume that he refrained only because 
he saw that a Catholic establishment was impracticable. No 
doubt it was at many junctures in the early history of the 
colony. But a Puritan establishment in New England was 
carried through in defiance of the home-government and even 
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with its connivance. A Catholic State-Church in colonial 
Maryland was probably not always the impracticable thing 
one might easily suppose it to have been. This is a view of 
the matter taken by more than one responsible historian, not 
all of them Catholics.’ 

The fact, then, is that as long as Cecil Calvert and his Cath- 
olic successors were in a position to enforce a policy of re- 
ligious toleration in Maryland, they did so. But it is well not 
to lose sight of the circumstance that this characteristic Balti- 
more policy was for the first fifteen years of the colony an 
unwritten, not a written, one. Originally it operated by custom 
only, not by manifesto or legal enactment. A deal of dis- 
cussion has been evoked by the so-called Maryland Act of 
Toleration (more correctly, Act concerning Religion) of 1649. 
The significance of this famous measure has been greatly over- 
stressed. Substantially, it was merely the emphatic formula- 
tion of a toleration that had been practised in the colony by its 
Catholic founders from the beginning. It is still a moot ques- 
tion whether the second Lord Baltimore had anything at all 
to do with it, or, if he did, what precisely was the hand he 
had in it. The restriction of its benefits to Christians, whereas 
Cecil Calvert was ready to extend toleration to Jews and actu- 
ally did so, together with the harsh penalties, including death, 
provided for offenders against it, suggest that the Act, at least 
in many of its features, was not of his own making. At all 
events, the Assembly that passed it appears to have been made 
up largely of Catholics, to whom accordingly may fairly go 
whatever credit may be thought to attach to the measure. 

It is always important to point out that the Act of 1649 was 
symptomatic of a condition of things which the Baltimores 
did not anticipate and certainly did not desire. Between its 
lines may be read the implication that toleration had now to 
be enforced by legislation and could not be left to an automatic 
enforcement based on the mutual good will of the colonists 


8Cf, Bozman, History of Maryland, II, 495, as cited in Russell, Maryland, The Land 
of Sanctuary, p. 120. 
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supported by a broadminded and enlightened Proprietary. 
Already in 1648 Cecil Calvert found it expedient and prob- 
ably necessary to send over a new formula of the Governor’s 
oath according to which that functionary was to pledge him- 
self to secure toleration for all Christians “especially Cath- 
olics.” ‘This was ominous. Even at this early stage of the 
history of the colony, only fourteen years after its planting, 
Catholics were beginning to feel the pressure of anti-Catholic 
opposition and to find themselves in danger of losing State 
protection for their religion, as they actually did lose it a few 
years later, and emphatically so. 

Finally, it must be observed that Cecil Calvert, in carrying 
out his policy of religious toleration, had the support of all 
the Catholic groups in the colony, the Jesuits included. The 
questions in dispute between him and the Religious Order had 
nothing whatever to do with the question of religious tolera- 
tion. Neither in the correspondence nor other documents to 
which these questions gave rise is there any intimation that the 
missionaries called for restrictions of any sort on the non-Cath- 
olic element in the colony. Their stand in the matter of tol- 
eration was plainly identical with that of the Proprietary him- 
self. An authority on Maryland history, Bradley T. Johnson, 
has written of a certain document that it is proof that 
the Society of Jesus undertook to further and extend the planting of the 
colony with full knowledge that the principle of religious toleration was to be 


adopted as one of the fundamental institutions of the Province, and toleration 
of Roman Catholics carried with it of necessity toleration for all Christians." 


VII 


What we know about Cecil Calvert’s later life is provoking- 
ly meager. In fact, personal details about him at any stage of 
his career are curiously lacking. On the whole, he is a remote, 
elusive, enigmatic figure moving silently through history 
under cover of a secretiveness which, as a policy, he seems to 
have cultivated with deliberate intent. Very probably no 


14The Foundation of Maryland and the Origin of the Act Concerning Religion, of 
April 21, 1649 (Fund Publications No. 18), Baltimore, 1883, p. 30. 
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other policy would have served his interests as well. Shrewd- 
ness is at least one trait which the biographer will assign with- 
out hesitation to Cecil Calvert. His ship of State encountered 
one political hurricane after another, but it weathered them 
all. He saw the administration of his colony slip out of his 
hands more than once, but he always managed to recover it 
and for the last fifteen years of his life retained it firmly and 
uninterruptedly in his grasp. That he was able to retrieve his 
fortunes so often after disaster, was due, more so probably 
than to anything else, to his habit of avoiding needless pub- 
licity for his person and plans. A Catholic man of business 
in days when baiting of Catholics was considered fair game on 
every side, he realized no doubt that the one art for him to 
practise was the art of lying low. The late Carl Russell Fish, 
when he came to catalogue possible documentary material on 
the Calverts in the Roman archives, discovered that such 
material was conspicuous only by its absence, a circumstance 
he attributed to the secrecy which that family contrived to 
throw about its affairs. For much of the time that Cecil Cal- 
vert was living in seclusion in his London home, Samuel Pepys 
was moving about the metropolis, making the acquaintance of 
the men and things that were to crowd the pages of his famous 
diary. But there were apparently no contacts between the 
diarist and the Lord Proprietary of Maryland. For all the 
dignity and prestige that were unquestionably his due as 
founder of a promising English colony overseas, Cecil Calvert, 
as far as the records enable us to know, passed on unnoticed 
in the contemporary scene. 

Almost the very last glimpse of the second Lord Baltimore 
that we get in history is in a letter which Canon Claudio 
Agretti, secretary to the Papal internuncio in Flanders, ad- 
dressed to the Propaganda in 1669. The letter reported a visit 
which he had just paid to the Catholic nobleman in his villa 
near London. The conversation turned among other things 
on the shortage of missionaries in Maryland. The Proprietary 
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protested against the impression formerly current in his re- 
gard that he was opposed to the Religious Orders in his 
colony and expressed regret that for this reason the Holy See 
had been unwilling for the past twenty-four years to send 
missionaries to Maryland, where at the moment, so he in- 
formed Agretti, there were only two. He was, it would seem, 
unaware when he spoke that two additional Jesuits had been 
sent out shortly before to reinforce the couple already there. 
At any rate, there were two thousand Maryland Catholics to 
be cared for. Moreover, there was a prospect, so the Pro- 
prietary thought, of conversions among the Protestants. 
Clearly he was not without concern about the interests of the 
Church in the colony under his control. One casual remark 
in Canon Agretti’s letter must not go unnoticed: “He 
| Baltimore] appears to me to be a good person (una buona 
persona).” It is gratifying to be able to conclude one’s esti- 
mate of Cecil Calvert as he appears in the documents on this 
pleasant note. Twenty-six years before (1643), the Jesuit 
General, Mutius Vitelleschi, had expressed in a letter his 
pleasure in recalling the “piety” of Cecil Calvert whom, as a 
young man, he had met in Rome. One thing above all is cer- 
tain. Of the substantial loyalty of Cecil, Lord Baltimore, to 
the religion which his convert father had cherished with ex- 
emplary ardor, there is not the slightest reason to doubt. A 
convert himself, he lived and died in the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church, having served her cause and that of humanity at 
large in distinguished measure by setting up on American soil 
a working demonstration of that system of religious toleration 
which, as the only one practicable in societies divided by dif- 
ferences of creed, is so familiar a one in the modern world. 


Vill 


Just a few words by way of epilogue on the fate that over- 
took Cecil Calvert’s policy of religious toleration in the colony 
he had established. It is not a pleasant tale to rehearse and we 
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pause on it but a moment. Three times in the history of 
colonial Maryland the ascendancy went to the Protestants and 
each time the Catholics were made to suffer for the Faith. In 
Ingle’s Rebellion, 1643-1646, the Catholic laity were mal- 
treated and the missionaries dispersed, Fathers White and 
Copley being carried off as prisoners to England. The Puri- 
tan rebellion of 1652-1658 in Maryland was a backwash of the 
Cromwellian triumph in England. It was the work of men 
who, having failed to find religious toleration in Virginia, 
found it in Maryland, where they took refuge at Baltimore’s 
invitation. No sooner had they seized the administration of 
the colony from their benefactors’ hands than they called an 
Assembly, the first ordinance of which was an “Act of Re- 
ligion,” that undid the Catholic Act of Religion of 1649 by 
disenfranchising Catholics and Episcopalians alike. Finally, 
in the wake of the Orange Revolution of 1688 the Episcopal- 
ians in turn rode into power. Having made their own Church 
the established Church of the colony, they set about oppressing 
the Catholics. These were again disenfranchised, denied lib- 
erty of worship and the right to educate their children as they 
saw fit, and subjected to various other disabilities and exac- 
tions. So intolerable did the situation become that Charles Car- 
roll, the father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, saw no other 
escape from it except for the Maryland Catholics to pack up 
in a body and move to the Arkansas in the Trans- Mississippi 
West, where under the King of France they might live out 
their lives in peace. Other counsels prevailed and the men 
and women whose forbears had laid the first foundations of 
religious freedom in the New World remained by the Chesa- 
peake to join hands eventually with other groups in the colony 
in building up the happier Maryland that was to be. The 
words of Charles Carroll of Carrollton are familiar: “We 
remember and we forgive.” It was impossible that Carroll 
and his fellows in the Faith should lose the memory of the 
evil things that had been heaped upon them through many dis- 
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mal decades, but they had learned enough of practical Chris- 
tianity to condone them. Letting bygones be bygones, they 
lived to do their part in creating a great federation of free 
commonwealths, built, as on one of its cornerstones, on the 
Calvert principle of liberty for all religious creeds and per- 
secution for none. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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Humor: A Denatured Fallacy 


FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J., M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


HEN Coleridge said, “A bull consists in a mental 

W juxtaposition of incongruous ideas, with the sensa- 
tion but without the reality of connection,” he came 

very close to the heart of humor. The incongruous has been 
an attribute of humor from time immemorial. Coleridge 
stresses the notion of thought: humor is found in a mental 
juxtaposition, and he further defines the subject by liken- 
ing humor to a fallacy. Coleridge is speaking of bulls, but 
his description may be extended to all humor. Two recent 
books on the subject agree in making humor a mental phe- 
nomenon, although neither explicitly puts the fact that way. 


I 


In “The Springs of Laughter” (1928), C. W. Kimmins 
makes an original contribution to the philosophy of humor 
by testing children of different ages and of different coun- 
tries with varied specimens of humor. Seeing the point of 
a joke has been an intelligence test long antedating Binet 
and his followers, but Kimmins by his experiments makes 
it clear that detecting the humorous is a function of educa- 
tion. Suffering men and women may wish to cite from him 
for the punsters of their circle: “A child of two years makes 
a pun, knowing the curious combination of words to be funny 
as shown by his roguish smile.” As it is quite likely the 
child had no Platonic remembrance of prenatal puns, it must 
have learned how to make them before the age of two. Pun- 
ning does not seem to denote advanced education. Kimmins 
is skeptical about a child “just ending her first year, who had 
a curious sound to indicate ‘all gone’ and used it on put- 
ting her hand to her father’s bald head.” That venerable joke 
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which has Scriptural as well as Homeric authority, ap- 
proaches closely to the status of an innate or inherited idea. 
Whatever may be thought of early manifestations of pre- 
cociousness, and everyone knows the credulity of firstborn 
parenthood, Kimmins establishes by actual test, what was 
clear from experience, that the perception of humor is a 
function of education, not an instinct. 

The other recent work which appears to be behavioristic 
in making humor dental, by having it consist in the show- 
ing of teeth, is really mental, because the teeth display is the 
effect of what Anthony M. Ludovici, in “The Secret of 
Laughter” (1933), calls “superior adaptation,” and in all his 
explanations the process he describes is mental. Aldous Hux- 
ley in a wrapper blurb calls Ludovici’s book, “ A first-rate 
piece of work—the completely satisfying hypothesis.” The 
wonder is that Aldous Huxley is so easily satisfied, because 
of all the discussions of humor and of its definition which 
I have read, and the number is large, Ludovici’s is the least 
satisfying. Other writers try to fit one philosophy to humor; 
Ludovici brings in at least three philosophies besides the be- 
havioristic teeth-show: that of Hobbes, of Darwin and of 
Adler, not to speak of Dr. G. T. Wrench into whose defini- 
tion of laughter, “the expression of superior adaptation,” 
everything is crushed. “The Secret of Laughter,” like ‘The 
Springs of Laughter,” is hopelessly spoiled by confusing the 
ridiculous with the humorous. Laughter, as Ludovici shows 
in thirty-two examples, has many causes, but it seems a hope- 
less task to find a generic likeness or even an analogy in the 
subjective states accompanying the pun, the tickle, the laugh- 
ing gas, the conventional laugh, the jeer, and other species 
of laughter. It is hard enough to find a common attribute in 
what is strictly humorous without trying to find a formula to 
fit all the disparate phenomena involved in laughter. 

Were one, however, to adopt the Ludovici methods, prac- 
tically any formula could be made elastic enough. When 
Hobbes called laughter a “sudden glory,” he gave it a poetic 
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expression, reminiscent of Shakespeare’s “uncertain glory of 
an April day.” Hobbes’ description is beautiful and satis- 
fying, however we may disagree with the full theory of its 
author. But “superior adaptation” awakens not the echo of 
laughing experience within us as does “sudden glory.” Is 
the Ludovici formula elastic, if not suggestive? It is com- 
pletely elastic, if not completely satisfying. You say that you 
are not conscious of superiority when you laugh. You have 
then adapted yourself unconsciously. If you say that you 
are conscious of inferiority when you laugh, for example, at 
losing your own hat, in that case “out of vanity” you try to 
“bluff others” into thinking your adaptation is superior al- 
though for the moment it was conspicuously inferior. It is 
all quite unconscious both in you and in the crowd. In 
fact unconscious superiority is “by far the greater part of 
Jaughter” (p. 98). Ludovici’s wide acquaintance with what 
is unconscious to everybody else would excite the envy of a 
Solomon. And what of superiority? Can superior adapta- 
tion be had without any comparison? Yes, strange to say, 
even comparative superiority can be had by you without any 
comparison. “Preceding the laughs,” says Ludovici, “there 
may be no conscious or even unconscious comparison between 
the laugher and another person or between the laugher and 
his late self (stc) but simply an unusual feeling of well-being 
and happiness” (p. 64). And there you are! You have as 
comforting and comprehensive a term for humor as Greg- 
ory’s “relief” and Max Eastman’s “instinct.” 

In every action there is good. Freud identifies that good 
with sex. In every personal art there is self-good. Adler’s 
inferiority complex derives from that, and Ludovici’s su- 
perior adaptation is the counterpart of inferior adaptation. 
Ludovici’s laugh should be the sovereign remedy for nervous 
collapse. St. John in his Epistle has written (1 John ii, 16): 
“All that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh and 
the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life.” Two of 
these mundane transcendentals, flesh and pride, have been 
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elevated into philosophies. Some one should now explain 
all humor as avarice, “concupiscence of the eyes.” By the 
Ludovici methods it would not be difficult. 

Long before Kimmins and Ludovici, Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric (2, 12, 16) defined the virtue of cheerfulness as 
“educated insolence” (Aybris). He had described youth as 
laughter-loving and cheerful, and proceeded to state when that 
laughter became rational and virtuous. The virtue of eutra- 
pelia is the golden mean between buffoonery, which makes 
a joke of everything, and boorishness, which sees no humor 
in anything. Combining, then, our two recent authors we find 
that they have practically repeated Aristotle. The essential 
element of hybris is uppishness or superiority, but instead of 
“adaptation” Aristotle more properly puts “education,” at 
feast for reasonable laughter. 

Laughter is, of course, natural to man although he must 
be trained to it as he is trained to walk. Keep laughers and 
smilers away from children, and they would all grow up 
like the Indian youth. Laughter and humor are, however, 
not convertible terms. Many things are ridiculous without 
being laughable or ludicrous or even humorous. That patent 
fact is continually forgotten by most writers on humor. It is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to find a common element 
in these four qualities. It is not quite so hard to define or 
at least to describe the humorous. 

Unless one is a very credulous behaviorist, imagining con- 
nections between bodily and mental states, he must admit 
that humor is of the mind. “Showing the teeth” is not the 
animal way of displaying pleasure, rather it is the way of dis- 
playing pugnacity. Now if it were wagging the tail or sniff- 
ing with the nose that Ludovici by weird imagining had 
evolved into man’s laughter, he would be a better behaviorist. 
The wrinkled nose on which the ancient satirists suspended 
their victims, is more a manifestation of superiority and 
connected more frequently with pleasure. The sniff, the 
sneer, the gibe, the flout, the jeer, not to speak of disdain, 
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are more nasal than dental, but in either case the connec- 
tion between all these acts and the pleasure of humor is quite 
accidental. Yet though Ludovici’s “showing of teeth” may 
be ridiculous and ludicrous and laughable and, perhaps, un- 
intentionally humorous, he never descends to the sordidness 
of Greig’s “Psychology. of Laughter and Comedy” (1923), 
for whom the laughter at losing a hat originated in indecent 
exposure. 

That humor is closely bound up with perception the com- 
mon sense of mankind has long ago seen, even before modern 
testers solemnly read jokes or poked questionnaires at infants 
in day-nurseries. The question on the lips of mankind at a 
joke is, “Don’t you see it?”, not, “Don’t you feel it?”, “Don’t 
you like it?’ The lewd show demands the relief of humor, 
not because humor is what Freud and Greig think, but for 
precisely the opposite reason. Humor and beauty, because 
they appeal primarily to the mind, prevent the uninterrupted 
appeal of indecency from palling on the sensualist and dis- 
gusting him. 

Appetites go back to instinct and call for direction and 
control and are not subject to education in the true sense of 
the term. All experience, however, goes to show that we are 
educated to beauty and humor, and we did not need the 
elaborate conclusions of “The Springs of Laughter” to con- 
vince us that humor varies with education. 


II 


Is it possible now to analyze more intimately the mental 
process by which the pleasure of humor is educed from the 
jocose? There are feelings in the mind, and James was 
wrong in isolating thought from feeling because he could 
separate them by abstraction. Wherever there is life and cog- 
nition, there is feeling, whether it overflows upon the organ- 
ism or is very faintly perceived. To solve a puzzle, to work 
out a theory, to complete a mathematical theorem or prob- 
lem, these give pleasant feelings of the mind. It is significant 
that Aristotle’s aischos, and Cicero’s turpitudo, which we 
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render as “ugly or incongruous,” and which are given by 
both men as the chief objective element of humor, are the 
opposites of beauty, kallos, pulchritudo. For Aristotle the 
pleasure of art is found in probability, motivation and in the 
universal truth which finds an echo in the remembered ex- 
perience of the spectator. The pleasure is intellectual. In 
humor, too, Aristotle finds the pleasure to be not of appetite 
but of perception. The mask of comedy is for him the 
symbol of humor. It has the appearance of reality but turns 
out to be a pleasant deception. 

For pleasure of any living power there must be activity of 
the power. Where the pleasure is of the appetite, perception 
is a necessary condition: nulla ignoti cupido; but where the 
pleasure is intellectual, the mind itself is carrier of the feel- 
ing. The mind, then, must act, and it will act pleasantly if 
reality or truth is presented. But in humor there is deformity, 
an element of unreality, which normally would cause pain. 
Remove the element of pain, and you have the Aristotelian 
formula, of humor, “painless incongruity.” In what process 
of the mind are these elements found? In the fallacy, which 
by appearing to be true starts the mind toward the pleasure 
of truth, but in its final outcome causes pain. Coleridge’s 
definition of a bull is the definition of a fallacy. Humor has 
the appearance of concluding but does not conclude. 

First there must be the appearance of reality; there must 
be some meaning to the humorous word or act. If there is 
no meaning, the word or act will appear insufferably silly, 
even to a child, who will register pain; or, having a blank 
mind, will not react at all. Secondly, if the incongruity re- 
mains real, there will be pain. The place for real clowns is 
the insane asylum. Children know that the clowns are pre- 
tending, and the pain of fact is removed. There is not a single 
humorous word or act which is humorous to every one, on 
every occasion. The bull is no joke to the “bullster.”” Most 
of the world’s humor is fictitious and so removed from reality, 
in play, novel or story. There is, indeed, incongruity in many 
of our acts, but it takes time for us to see the joke in our own 
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case. The pain of the fallacy must be extracted by remote- 
ness of time and place. Bad breaks are not humorous to the 
breakers, nor is dumbness at once pleasant to the dumb. Aris- 
totle was, therefore, right in making the comic mask the 
symbol of humor. It has the appearance of reality, but is 
found to be unreality and it is robbed of pain because it is 
staged and remote. “How well you are masked!” “That’s 
no mask; that’s my own face,” was no joke to the one behind 
it but, in the world of anecdote, it is remote and painless. 

It is noteworthy that the Greek terms describing the differ- 
ent species of humor found in the “Tractatus Coislinianus” 
are often the same as used by Aristotle to describe the differ- 
ent fallacies. The treatise, so-called because found in De 
Coislin collection of Paris, was popularized by Bernays in 
1880 and perhaps gave rise to the statement that a German 
professor had reduced all jokes to seven prototypes. The 
treatise, itself a summary, was abbreviated by the Byzan- 
tine, Tzetzes, and has been amplified by Professor Lane 
Cooper into a whole theory of comedy, parallel to Aristotle’s 
discussion of tragedy. Aristotle’s rhetoric was so completely 
supplanted in the schools of Byzantium by the rhetoric of 
Hermogenes that the correspondence in terms between the 
Coislinian treatise and Aristotle’s fallacies in the Sophistic 
Elenchz is all the more remarkable. 

A more convincing way to show that humor is the out- 
come of a harmless fallacy would be to reduce all humor to 
the types of fallacies found in Aristotle. If a complete classi- 
fication cannot be made, the number of jokes that can be so 
classified under fallacies is striking. The two most frequent 
kinds of humor are the pun and the incongruous comparison. 
There are many varieties of puns and our journalists are ever 
trying to devise new forms and new names for puns. Among 
other types we have dumb-bells, spoonerisms, malapropisms, 
“‘krazy-kraks,” conundrums, catches, infant blunders. In all 
these and in other kinds, is illustrated the fallacy of equivo- 
cation. In fact, equivocation is the Elizabethian term for pun. 
When Wilstach compiled his “Dictionary of Similes,” he had 
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a large collection of humorous similes and every year since 
he has issued an additional list of similes. ‘These are almost 
all humorous. Now the incongruous comparison, an age-old 
humorous device, is the fallacy of false analogy. 

In homonyms, or equivocal words, there are two mean- 
ings, which are confused; in paronyms, or puns of sound, 
there is similarity of sound which in harmless fallacy con- 
founds the two meanings; in synonyms there is a similarity of 
meanings which leads to another harmless fallacy. Hashi- 
mura Togo’s humorous lingo used by Wallace Irwin was 
largely made up of misused synonyms. “Do you drive an 
automobile?” “I do except when my wife sits in the back; 
then I steer.” “That young lady with me was a vision; the 
one with you was a sight.” 

The fallacy of composition and division, where the mean- 
ing is different, when two ideas are taken together or sep- 
arately, is found in jokes like these: “I am married to a 
lawyer and an honest man.” “You bigamist”; or, “I saw a 
horse running down the street and a dog was sitting on its 
tail.” The fallacy of accent, where words have different 
meanings when differently pronounced is exemplified in these 
cases: “Our host is the ugliest man alive.” “Hush,” said 
the speaker’s wife, “you forget yourself’; “I have not touched 
one of the peaches, Mom.” ‘Why, Johnnie, there’s only one 
left.” “That’s the one, Mom”; “Don’t swear that way.” 
‘Woman, if you know a better way, let’s have it.” 

The well-known reductio ad absurdum, which is the 
fallacy of applying a general principle to a case not com- 
prehended, sometimes refutes the alleged principle by ex- 
posing it to ridicule. “Why did you beat up Robinson?” 
“Because he called my wife a nobody.” ‘But you are not 
married.” “True, but I had to stand up for the principle.” 

The fallacy which confounds the absolute and qualified 
statement is illustrated in the following instances where the 
first speaker uses the absolute statement, and the second 
speaker perversely applies the objection to a particular fea- 
ture: “I saw you coming from a speakeasy just now.” “Of 
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course; I couldn’t stay there all day”; “It is too bad I should 
see you leaving a place like that.” “But I had to catch a 
train.” These replies might also be classified as instances of 
dodging the point at issue, the fallacy which answers some- 
thing else than the questioner intended, a fallacy known as 
knocking down a straw man. This particular type of humor 
has been entitled the omadhaun. Omadhaun is the Irish for 
moron and he is certainly an omadhaun who takes the wrong 
conclusion in these cases: “Why did you break a plate on 
your wife’s head?” “TI didn’t think it would break, Judge’; 
“Orderly, your sleeve is in the sick man’s soup.” “Thank you, 
but it is not my best coat”; “The man I marry must be a 
hero.” “Ah, Imogene, you are not as bad looking as all that” ; 
“Now, Mr. Plumber, be careful of the floors, I have just had 
them polished.” ‘No danger, Madam; I have spikes in my 
shoes.” 

All these instances can be termed bulls, but that term is 
usually reserved to cases where the paradox is more acute, 
and a patent contradiction is seemingly reconciled. The story 
of the stout lady who indignantly protested that she was not 
overburdening her horse because she put the weight on the 
stirrups has a venerable ancestor in the simpleton of Hierocles 
who mounted his horse to take the load from the ferry boat 
on which he was crossing a stream. 

The English called these contradictions, hidden under a 
flimsy speciousness of logic, Irish bulls. Neighboring nations 
are prone to ascribe their jokes to one another because of 
supposed want of discernment in the subject. Neighboring 
sections of a country and even neighboring cities have the 
same custom. That is one way of rendering fallacies pain- 
less and humorous by attributing all the logical blunders to 
the neighbors. 

The laugh that greets bodily deformities, if it is really a 
humorous laugh, may be ascribed to the same neighborly 
affection, and it is that laugh which furnishes the most ex- 
emplifications of the superiority theory. Baldness, fatness, 
stuttering, red-nose, bow-legs, stupidity, falls and the famous 
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loss of a hat (the last being especially ridiculous if the hat is 
ruined) all these are not humorous to the unfortunate but are 
the occasion of laughter to others. In the realms of fiction 
and by means of incongruous comparisons and of situa- 
tions devised by the writer such oddities become humor- 
ous. Shakespeare’s Falstaff and Bardolph’s nose and Don 
Quixote’s mild insanity are examples. The baldness of dis- 
guised Odysseus raises a laugh by the comparison of his head 
with a torch. There is evidence, however, that Odysseus did 
not find any humor in that “superior adaptation” of Eury- 
machus. The stock instance in Homer of laughter at de- 
formity appears to be a misinterpretation. The “unquench- 
able laughter” of the gods in the first Iliad need not be ex- 
cited by the lameness of Hephestus. It rather arises from the 
reaction from the quarrel of Zeus and Hera, from the ex- 
aggerated efforts of Hephestus for peace, from the bustling 
energy of the Olympian smith in serving the wine, and from 
the smile of his mother which preceded the laughter. There 
was profound relief that found vent in laughter. 

Losing one’s hat need not, therefore, be humorous at all nor 
is it always laughable to others. The owner may smile to re- 
lieve his embarrassment or to show that he is a good loser, 
but if no one is near, it is not likely that he is smothering a 
prayer. For others, unless they are children in age or educa- 
tion the loss of a hat, apart from stage-clowning, furnishes 
but slight humor, often depending upon circumstances and 
that slight humor may be due to the unexpected denouement 
where solid respectability is harmlessly uncovered. 

It is not as easy to detect the fallacy in humorous acts as it 
is to find it in humorous speech. Actions that depart from the 
normal, if they disappoint us pleasantly, may be referred to 
the fallacy of assuming a general principle or of applying a 
general statement without due qualification. We may leave 
the discussion here before it becomes a joke unless it has 
already become such. It should be quite manifest to you 
by this time that a joke is a serious thing even if you are not 
convinced that it is a denatured fallacy. 





The Flat Earth 


CHARLES W. JONES, Ph.D. 


Dick, a courtier in the Queen’s household, in a vain 

attempt to keep Columbus from his mad voyage, burst 
out: “Don’t listen to him, Queen, he’s a crazy galoot. There 
ain’t any America. All his ships will slide off the edge of the 
earth.” 

His words recall a room in a mid-Western public school in 
those long-dead days before the war, where a class of new 
seventh-graders was holding forth for the first time in their 
youthful lives over the matter of American history. A 
teacher, spare, red-haired, and grim, stood before the class 
brandishing a pointer and challenging the students to look 
into their “new” American histories—thumbed, yellowed, re- 
bound books as venerable as the notions they contained. 
Thirty hearts pulsated with fear as sixty eyes watched the 
pointer rise and descend, beating, momentarily, nothing but 
the rather stagnant, unwashed air; for before the War the art 
of hygienic instruction was unknown. Il, like my fellow 
unconvicted culprits, had heard way back in the fourth, and 
from then to this proud but fearful day, about Miss Travers 
of the seventh, with her red hair and her habit of throwing 
erasers. No dire tales ever became actualities; Miss Travers 
was strict but fair, exacting but honorable. Yet in spite of the 
pleasant year I spent in the seventh, I, like my fellows, con- 
tinued to tell in the recess-yard long stories of the well-cast 
eraser or the bit of rubber-hose. Undoubtedly, the red hair 
lent credence to the stories; and every school must have its 
scapegoat teacher. 

But in consequence of the recess gossip every one of the 
thirty little minds was especially intent on that September 


To children in“Ann Vickers” were playing Columbus. 
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morning when the American histories were opened for the 
first time; and proof of the mental receptivity that day is that 
I am telling the story now, when all else but the enormous 
bulk of the burly janitor has been forgotten about the school. 
The lesson began, and American history sprang, for us, ab ovo. 

“Christopher Columbus was our first great American,” the 
teacher began. ‘He proved the earth was round when every 
one thought that it was flat.” 

Superior to the benighted people of a dark age, for we had 
learned way back in the fourth—painfully, to be sure, and 
against the evidence of our better senses—that the earth was 
round, we repeated conscientiously after the teacher: 

“Christopher Columbus was our first great American. He 
proved the earth was round when every one thought that it 
was flat.” 

“By sailing west,” went on Miss Travers, “he knew that he 
could arrive in the east. But he could get no one to build 
ships, for people thought that they would fall off the edge of 
the earth.” 

The statement was long and contained a bit of involved 
reasoning that none of us attempted to master, but the brighter 
students survived to the end of the passage as we repeated: 

“By sailing west he knew he could arrive in the east. But 
he could get no one to build ships, for people thought they 
would fall off the edge of the earth.” 

Our half of the room was dismissed to contemplation while 
the other half began its history recitation. We began to 
read in our history books of the berobed scholars assembled 
at the court of Isabella while Columbus preached to them the 
unheard-of doctrine that the earth was round. While we read, 
we heard the half of the class toward the windows laboriously 
repeating: ‘“— thought they would fall off the edge of the 
earth.” On that same September day, I suppose, thousands of 
seventh-grade boys and girls were monotonously reiterating 
the same story of Columbus, the first great American. 





THE FLAT EARTH 


I 


During the passing years I had come to remember the 
picture only when smiling at our excessive pre-war gullibility 
and complacent early-twentieth-century Americanism. Ann 
Vickers and I learned our history in a dark age, indeed; but 
with our new, scientific education, I was sure, all was light. I 
but recently awakened. A student, referring to the degraded 
thought of the Middle Ages, remarked in all seriousness that 
scholars during the Middle Ages believed the earth was flat. 
When I looked askance, I realized that he had mentally con- 
signed me to the appropriate limbo where rest the souls of 
teachers who lived before the Age of Truth. The incident 
irritated me. Gibbon, always optimistic in his pessimism, 
once remarked that humans are always inclined to disparage 
the present in the glorification of things past; but Gibbon had 
not, apparently, encountered the average college student, and 
certainly could not have known the unique contemporary con- 
tempt for anything medieval, an attitude that has been fos- 
tered in the schools since the Renaissance. Was it possible, 
I questioned, that in this enlightened age an old myth was 
still believed ? 

Shortly afterward, I was with a group of friends in an 
informal discussion. “What,” I asked them, with no refer- 
ence to the subject in hand, “was the belief of educated people 
during the Middle Ages about the shape of the earth?” My 
friends anticipated some concealed pitfall, but searched in 
the back of their minds where are stored bits of useless lore 
and information; of the ten to whom the question was 
broached, nine said that the belief was that the earth was flat; 
the tenth, for a reason to be mentioned shortly, said that it 
was oblong. 

I turned to books written since the war, the monuments to 
the impeccable integrity of modern scholarship. The state- 
ments were vague and confusing. They ranged from the 
blanket indictment of Professor Abbott (“That the earth was 
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globular was not even suspected’) to the more detailed and 
circumspect statement of Professor Mace:* 

Aristotle, the great Greek philosopher, before this time [the time of Colum- 
bus] had drawn his conclusion that the earth was round, basing his decision 
upon the shape of the earth’s shadow on the moon at the time of an eclipse. 
Arabian scholars kept the theory alive. Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth 
century, in England voiced Aristotle’s theory. 

It is questionable which statement is more damning. 
Aristotle, of course, as the master of those who know, would 
be likely to have supernatural knowledge about the earth and 
its doings. Arabian scholars hearken from the home of the 
Phoenix and the “Arabian Nights,” and are the tools of genii. 
Roger Bacon was but a disguised infidel, imprisoned by the 
Church. Not one of the scholars is representative; not one 
symbolizes the natural attitude’ of students of the Middle 
Ages. And why theory? Alexandrian astronomers had meas- 
ured the circumference of the earth with remarkable accuracy 
without a telescope,’ and the whole Ptolemaic system de- 
pended upon a spherical earth. Do we call our concept of 
the shape of the earth a theory? 

Have not the historians read Dante? Dante, who wrote a 
book of excuses for breaking tradition and precedent in com- 
posing the world’s most widely-circulated poem (if we ex- 
clude the poetry of the Old Testament) in the vulgar tongue, 
for some reason never felt called upon to write a book of ex- 
cuses for building that poem around a globular earth. Dante, 
who lived in the swirl of late medieval life, who mingled in 
the politics of his city and listened to the voices of the trouba- 
dours, was too good a poet to alienate his audience by insisting 
upon an unbelievable truth. Can it be that Carlyle’s phrase, 
“Dante is the spokesman of the Middle Ages,” has been more 
regarded than the things which Dante spoke? 

But Dante, of course, had not “feared the Greeks” and 


1lWilbur C. Abbott, The Expansion of Europe 1, p. 29. 
2Wm. H. Mace, American History, Chicago, 1925, p. 2. 

8Eratosthenes (ob. 194 B.C.) was most successful; his measurement was 24,662 
miles. Cf. Dreyer, Planetary Systems, p. 175. 
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knew his Aristotle. So, too, did his contemporaries, for we 
constantly find in the works of the time that unusual state- 
ment that the earth is round.* In Roger Bacon,’ of course, 
for he was an infidel; but how strange to find it in Aquinas,” 
the Angelic Doctor, the very life-blood of the Church! And in 
Albert the Great, Vincent of Beauvais, and Robert Gros- 
seteste.’ In the textbooks of the thirteenth century the damn- 
ing “heresy” is found with no apparent attempt to refute it. 
The Schoolmen did talk of something else than how many 
angels could dance on the head of a pin, despite the insistent 
whisperings of Rumor, who would persuade us otherwise. 
But one did not have to be a scholar and student of Aristotle 
to hold the belief. The Abbess Hildegarde, dreamer and 
mystic, maintained that her cosmological notions came only 
from Divine Revelation, although the Church disbelieved her 
and consistently refused to canonize her. It is true that she 
was comparatively poorly read; but however incoherent may 
have been her scheme of the universe, it still centered in a 
spherical earth. Poor woman, she even drew numerous 
diagrams of it to be circulated from one monastery to another 
and from one school to another to corrupt the minds of youth.* 


II 


But the more searching historians have not disregarded 
these facts. Openmindedly, despite their seventh-grade 
teachers, they have come to feel that in the late Middle Ages 


‘For a summary of current descriptions of the universe in the thirteenth century, 
consult the excellent work of Professor George Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
Science (Washington, 1931), Vol. 2; especially pp. 930 (Vincent of Beauvais) and 
937 (Albert the Great). 

5Roger Bacon, Opus Maius, part 4 (edited by J. H. Bridges, Oxford, 1897, 1, p. 225). 

®6Summa Theologica, Pt. I, Qu. 47, Art. 3, 1. 3. 

"Ludwig Baur, Die Philosophichen Werke des Robert Grosseteste (Miinster, 1912), 
p. 13, “De Sphaera.” 

SWe are indebted for all published information about Abbess Hildegarde to 
Professor Charles Singer, Studies in the History and Method of Science (London, 


1917), 1, pp. 1-55. 
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a considerable infiltration of Greek and Arabian learning 
brought some enlightenment; consequently they have divided 
the Middle Ages in half at about the year 1000, and have 
called what followed that date medieval and the years which 
preceded it the Dark Ages. “During five centuries (500- 
1000), civilization so far declined in the West that only a few 
chronicles, written in bad Latin, remain to inform us of the 
events of that time,” says one of the latest history texts,’ fol- 
lowing the lead of the history texts preceding it. “History 
repeats itself,” my rather cynical history teacher was wont to 
say, “and historians repeat each other.” During these Dark 
Ages, we are told, unquestionably the earth was believed to 
be flat. 

In almost the exact center of those five hundred years lived 
Bede, whom we now regard as the Father of English History, 
despite the fact that “only a few chronicles, written in bad 
Latin, remain.” But Bede was more than a historian; he was 
a teacher and writer of texts to be used by his own students— 
young students, so young that he included diverting hide-and- 
seek games in his work to attract their attention,” although 
that method is supposed to be an American discovery. In at 
least two of his works he has reason to speak of the shape of 
the earth:” 

The cause of the unequal length of the days is the globular shape of the 
earth, for it is not without reason that the Sacred Scriptures and secular letters 
speak of the earth as an ‘orb,’ for it is a fact that the earth is placed in the 


center of the universe not only in latitude, as if it were round like a shield, 
but also in every direction, like a playground ball, no matter what way it is 


turned. 


Bede had written a small work on natural science at an 
early age, and, like many natural scientists in other ages, had 
been accused by town hangers-on of heretical statements.” 


®Carl Becker, Modern History, New York, 1931, p. 25. 

10]. A. Giles, Bedae Opera Omnia 6, p. 144. 

De Temporum Ratione, Ch. 32 (Giles, op. cit., p. 210). 
12Bede, Epistola ad Plegwinum (Giles, op. cit. 1, pp. 144-54). 
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In that early work he had dispassionately stated, with no ex- 
planation (which would have been included if the idea were 
novel, as some of his ideas were), that the earth was round.” 
That statement passed wholly unheeded by the detractors, for 
the only charge of unworthiness brought against him was that 
he differed from Eusebius in calculating the age of the world.” 
Bede, unlike the more modern historians whom he fathered, 
did not care to repeat the statements of his predecessors with- 
out good reason; late in life he wrote a more extensive book 
on the same subjects, carefully including a long explanation 
about his opinion of the age of the world without receding 
one iota from his earlier statements. In the same work he gave 
the brief quotation above about the shape of the earth. The 
work became a standard textbook in medieval schools, and 
at least ninety manuscripts, to count only those in libraries 
with published catalogues, are extant.” Sound reasoning tells 
us that innumerable other manuscripts of the same work 
either wore out or were lost through the vicissitudes of fire, 
war, or other “acts of God.” 

Whence came his knowledge that the earth was round? 
Obviously it was no unknown information to the better-in- 
formed men of his time. First, the foremost Fathers of the 
Church, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome, at some time in 
the course of their voluminous writings referred to the 
globular earth.” To be sure, these Fathers lived before that 
fatal year, A. D. 500, when the ages became dark; but their 
works were in every monastic library and in village churches 
and schools. The three writers on natural phenomena most 
popular during the Dark Ages were Pliny, Macrobius, and 


13D¢ Natura Rerum, Ch. 6 (Giles 6, p. 102). 

14Giles 1, p. 147. 

This is my own count, recorded in typescript in the library at Cornell University. 

16The well-known passage in Augustine’s De Civitate Dei 16, 9 has been cited by 
writers before. But to my knowledge two other equally authoritative passages have 
not been cited: Gen. ad Litt. 1.10 (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 28, 
15, 6), and Quaest. Evang. 2, 14 (Pat. Lat. 35, 1339). Jerome, Com. in Eccles. 
(Pat. Lat. 3, 1067-70). Ambrose, Hexaemeron 1, 3 (Pat. Lat. 14, 127). 
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Martianus Capella—all of whom describe the spherical earth 
in some detail.” Bishop Isidore of Seville, who lived after 
the darkness had fallen (ob. 636), composed an encyclopedia 
of knowledge which was “the sine qua non of every monastic 
library’”; next to the Vulgate, it was probably the most- 
consulted book of the next five centuries. With no spirit of 
defiance, or without indication that he was making an unusual 
statement, Isidore plainly stated that the earth was round.” 
He added to this “heresy” by composing a little book on 
natural phenomena which had a wide circulation and was 
used as a text for children, in which he discussed the five zones 
of the world.” 

Without attempting to exhaust citations, we turn to the 
men who followed Bede in the latter half of these Dark Ages. 
Into far-off Iceland Bede’s text had penetrated more than a 
century before the island was formally Christianized, and in 
a native work of that early period we find numerous quota- 
tions from Bede’s “heretical document.’”™” Alcuin, director of 
schools for Charlemagne, who had complete control of French 
and German education at that time, and Rabanus Maurus, 
Bishop of Fulda, who wrote texts on many subjects for use in 
the schools, agreed.” John the Scot, one of the great lights 
of the period, was accused of heresy and erratic thinking, 
but never because he said the earth was round, although round 
he said it was.” These men were the great educators of the 
early Middle Ages; their works were broadcast throughout 
the land and can be found today in manuscripts so numerous 
as to remain as yet uncounted. But if it be thought that only 


17Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1, 64; Macrobius, Jn Somn. Scip. 1, 20, 8-10; Martianus Capella, 
De Nupftiis Philologiae et Mercurii 8, 856-8. 

18M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe, p. 94. 

WEtym. 14, 1-2 (Pat. Lat. 82, 495-6). 

20De Natura Rerum 12 (Pat. Lat. $3, 984). 

*1Eugen Mogk, Geschichte der Norwegisch-Islandischen Literatur, pp. 899-900. 

22Rabanus Maurus, Liber de Computo 47, 49-50 (Pat. Lat. 107, 694-5. Alcuin 
never found need to make a direct statement, but stated that in such matters Pliny 
and Bede were final authorities (Pat. Lat. 100, 278). 

23De Divisione Naturae 3, 32-3 (Pat. Lat. 122, 698). 
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the great teachers taught this unusual doctrine, let us mention 
the monk Byrhtferth, who lived at the abbey of Ramsey about 
the year 1000, during the reign of Ethelred the Redeless, at 
the lowest ebb of England and the English Church. Byrht- 
ferth’s “Manual,” which survives in only one manuscript, at 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was written as a primer for 
rustic priests and clerks and “young students,” to be used to 
explain more difficult passages in the works of Rabanus and 
Bede. Byrhtferth expressly warned away scholarly monks 
of the abbey because his book was too elementary. But in 
the “Manual” the earth is still round.*. To make further cita- 
tions would merely be to exhaust the reader. 


IIf 


Whence, then, arose our modern idea that in the Middle- 
Ages students believed the earth was flat? I cannot answer, 
but I can give some slight explanation for the perpetuation 


of the belief. At all times and in all ages the more poorly 
educated or more dogmatic individuals have believed in a 
flat earth. It is the inevitable consequence of using our eyes. 
We read in the paper of Voliva and Zion City; in London, I 
am informed, there is a Flat Earth Society whose members 
seriously believe the evidence of their eyes. I viewed the 
latest eclipse from our yard, standing beside an itinerant up- 
holsterer who avowed his belief in a flat earth. Voliva has 
more than once been in print, and it may be that by some 
freak of fortune his words will be preserved for future gen- 
erations as an indication of the belief of our time. 

But there is a somewhat more substantial basis for asso- 
ciating the belief in a flat earth with the days when the 
Church exclusively controlled education. Some Fathers of 


248. J. Crawford, Byrhtferth’s Manual (Early English Text Society, Original Series, 
No. 177), pp. 80-1, 124-5. A commentary to Bede’s scientific works also passes under 
the name of Byrhtferth, although it is the work of a more mature scholar. This 
commentary also mentions the sphericity of the earth (Pat. Lat. 90, 438-9). 
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the Nicene period, in revolting against the evils of pagan edu- 
cation, went, quite humanly, to the extreme of denying every- 
thing taught in the pagan schools. A few were wholly sin- 
cere in their denials, no doubt; others merely betrayed an un- 
reasoning animosity. Severianus was such, and, even more 
belligerently, Lactantius.” More disturbing to the orderly 
dissemination of knowledge than these patristic writings were 
the inevitable volumes of vision literature which sprang forth 
in the early days of the Church and attracted the attention of 
unstable minds. But it must be asserted, and here we reach 
the crux of the problem, that these works never achieved, even 
in their heyday, the vogue and influence achieved by the writ- 
ings of the more substantial Christian Fathers, especially in 
the West. 

To the scholar, as to the lay reader of the Sunday supple- 
ments, the academic norm, the unsensational average, is not 
attractive; so we moderns, in mulling over the writings of the 
past, are far more interested in the statement that the earth 
is flat than we are that it is round. 

One example will suffice. In any history of astronomy, and 
in many histories of thought, the reader will find several pages 
devoted to the Christian topography of Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, who in the sixth century evolved an original cosmology 
based, he asserted, on a literal interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Needless to say, Cosmas was comparatively unschooled, his 
syntax being below the level of his time, although he had had 
considerable experience as a voyager in the East, probably 
as a sailor. His earth is a table-land, placed at the bottom 
of the universe. In the best history of early astronomy, five 
of the thirty-two pages covering the thousand years of medi- 
aeval thought are devoted to a discussion of his “system.” 


Yet the work survives in only two manuscripts, one at Flor- 
i 


*5Severianus, De Mundi Creatione 3, 5 (Pat. Gr. 56, 452); Lactantius, Divin. 


Instit. 3, 24 (Pat. Lat. 6, 425-8). 
26]. L. E. Dreyer, History of the Planetary Systems, pp. 214-9. 
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ence and one at the Vatican, and it has been believed that the 
Vatican manuscript was Cosmas’ own copy!" ‘To my knowl- 
edge, he is mentioned by only one medieval student, Photius 
of Constantinople (ninth century),* who is referred to by 
modern commentators as the most widely-read student in the 
Middle Ages. But our present writers of texts do not mention 
Cosmas as unusual; rather, we find in a recent introductory 
textbook in philosophy the statement: 

Seizing upon such expressions, the monk Kosmas endeavored, in a work that, 
written in the sixth century, had great popularity among even the educated 
till the twelfth, to picture the world as a tabernacle, oblong in shape, filled 
with water above the firmament, whence fell the rain. 

From some such source, my tenth friend had gleaned his 
knowledge of the oblong earth. 


IV 


At the risk of boring the reader, we offer one more ex- 


planation, involving the question of the Antipodes. In an- 
cient times, despite their belief in a globular earth, Greeks 
and Romans had experienced the growing intensity of. heat 
as they neared the equator. Since exploration had been im- 
peded from crossing the equator, the belief, never disproved, 
that the equator was too hot to cross spread; even the pagans 
wondered whether life existed on the other side. Later, the 
clergy, basing their reasoning upon classical authority and 


*7Otto Hartig, “Cosmas,” Catholic Encyclopaedia, VI, 404. 

*8Moreover, this is what Photius says: “The style is poor and the arrangement 
hardly up to the ordinary standard. He relates much that is incredible from an 
historical point of view, so that he may fairly be regarded as a fabulist rather than 
a trustworthy authority. The views on which he lays special stress are: that neither 
the sky nor the earth is spherical, but that the former is a kind of vault, and the 
latter a rectangular plane.”—Bibliotheca 36 (translation by J. H. Freese, London, 
1920, pp. 31-2). 

“John Herman Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 1926), 
p. 23. 
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Biblical statement, believed that since we are all descendants 
of Adam and Eve they must have been placed north of the 
equator, and no one could live south of it. Consequently, any 
one who said that people lived south of the equator denied 
Scripture.” 

Nevertheless, in the ninth century appeared an Irishman, 
Fergil, as Bishop of Salzburg, who evidently preached the 
iniquitous doctrine. In a letter from Pope Zaccharias, pre- 
served for us,” he was threatened with excommunication, a 
threat never fulfilled. Fergil was canonized A. D. 1233. In 
spite of sound reasons to believe that the letter was dictated 
by political expediency, recent scholars have with difficulty 
twisted the ambiguous Latin to say that the Pope objected to 
the doctrine that the earth was spherical.” This is only one 
of the many examples of the subconscious desire affecting the 
conscious result. 

Our notion of medieval concepts of the earth is, I fear, 
one interesting indication of the difference between history 
and belief. 





39One of the many discussions of the subject is Augustine, De Ciwvitate Dei, 16, 9. 
Note that Augustine weighs the lack of historical evidence against a normal scientific 
hypothesis. 

31Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Epistulae, 3, 360, 80. 

82This whole problem was completely discussed by F. S. Betten, “St. Boniface and 
the Doctrine of the Antipodes,” American Catholic Quarterly Review 43 (1918), 
654-663. Yet it continues to haunt even so excellent a work of scholarship as that 
of Professor Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe, pp. 145-6. 








Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


THEOLOGY 


Le Corps Mystique pu Curist. Etudes de Théologie Historique. Par 
E. Mersch, S.I. Préface du R. P. J. Lebreton, $.I. Louvain: Museum 
Lessianum, 1933. Two volumes. Pp. xxxviii, 487, 448. Fr. 90. 


Here is a masterwork, one that a waiting world will acclaim. We have 
been desperately in need of such a study, and the fact that the very first 
attempt to supply it is so eminently successful is a triumph all the more 
remarkable. In the several fields of theology, asceticism, philosophy, and 
literature these last years Catholic thought has found its focal point and 
greatest fruitfulness in the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. And 
this despite the fact that a complete presentation of the doctrine was not 
available in modern literature. In current theological manuals, as it happens, 
this doctrine has been quartered, so to speak, and distributed throughout the 
treatises, De Ecclesia, De Deo Creante et Elevante, De Deo Redemptore and 
De Gratia. While modern applications of the doctrine and partial inter- 
pretations of it have been multiplying rapidly, as this or that author drew 
forth what served his matter in hand, a reassembling of the doctrine itself 
has been long overdue. 

A harbinger of fuller studies was given us in 1929, when Abbé Anger 
published his doctoral dissertation already circulating in a few private copies 
since 1910.1. Valuable as it is, Angers work is still restricted in important 
respects. His first concern is to show how St. Thomas appealed to or 
applied the doctrine of the mystical body; this necessarily entailed such a 
presentation of it as fitted within the framework of the Angelic Doctor. 
Despite these limitations, Anger’s thesis, especially as supplemented by the 


1j. Anger, La Doctrine du Corps Mystique de Jésus-Christ d’apres les principes 
de la Théologie de Saint Thomas (Paris, Beauchesne, 1929), translated into English 
by Rev. J. J. Burke, C.S.P., The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ (New 
York, Benziger, 1931). 

Another work along parallel lines, but which this reviewer has not seen, is T. M. 
Kaeppeli, O.P., Zur Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin vom Corpus Christi Mysticum 


(Freiburg i. B., 1931). 
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discerning criticism of Archbishop Goodier in the Month, April 1932, re- 
mains a remarkable doctrinal synthesis. Now Father Mersch of Namur 
presents us with a two-volume, historical presentation of the content, growth 
and applications of this doctrine throughout the whole of our Christian 
history, and the work is done in such definitive fashion that it seems assured 
of immortality among the indispensable a@uvres classiques. 

The book is introduced by a charming preface from the illustrious pen of 
Father Lebreton, written, as he says with characteristic graciousness (p. vii), 
“not to give the author the support of an authority which I do not possess, 
but to allow myself the pleasure of speaking to Christians on the mystery of 
our life, that which unites us with our Head, and knits us with one another.” 

At the outset the author states his aims, and limits his field very clearly. 
All are agreed, he says, that the Christian life, ‘the mystery of Christ in us” 
(Col. i, 27), is based upon union with Christ. First, individual Christians 
are united in some way with Christ himself. Again, union with God, the 
Holy Trinity, is likewise effected through this union with Christ. Lastly, 
Christians are united to each other, thanks once more to the same union with 
Christ. But as to the nature of this basic union with Christ, there are current 
two different concepts, so different in fact, that he feels called upon to state 
each, and to make his choice clearly known (pp. xxiii-xxiv) : 


The first [concept] is characterized by its realism and its mysticism. Here is a 
summary of it. Its whole preoccupation is to safeguard in all its fulness the 
Scriptural and patristic language. In this theory we enjoy a real and ontological 
union with Christ: He is in us and we in Him, just as He is one with the Father. 
That such a union is hard to understand makes no difference. Is it such a pity that 
God should unite us to Himself with a union more sublime than our necessarily 
imperfect conceptions of it? . .. But the union is nonetheless real. Everything lies in 
expressing oneself carefully and prudently. To hesitate to call the union physical 
[italics mine] is quite natural, as that would give the impression of ranging it in 
the natural order. On the other hand, nothing is wiser than to refuse to regard 
such expressions as “mystical body,’ “Head and members,” as the formulation of 
a thesis, from which all possible deductions can be drawn. ‘These metaphors, for 
they are metaphors, indicate a unity transcending comparison with the biological 
entities of which they speak. It is better in referring to the doctrine to keep the 
traditional term and call it mystical. But it must be insisted upon that this is by no 
means synonymous with nebulous or half-real. It signifies, on the contrary, some- 
thing that exceeds, in fulness and in reality, natural objects, and hence, the positive 
ideas or concepts which our reason is able to form. 


Without seeking to inject a controversial element, absent from the work, 
into this review, one may still note for interest’s sake that this is the view 
of the mystical body held by such representative theologians as Prat, Lebreton, 
Bover, Sickenberger, Van Noort, and the late lamented de la Taille. 


The second manner of conceiving [the union of the mystical body] does not go 
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so far, and the union it describes, real no doubt, is of a lower degree of 
reality, a reality of the moral order. What makes one hesitate is not, to be sure, 
the texts of Holy Writ and the Fathers; for these are as strong as one could 
imagine. It is rather the solicitude, quite legitimate one must confess, not to multi- 
ply mysteries of Faith without necessity. Everything is explained in this view by our 
resemblance with Christ, and our multiple dependence upon Him. Our Lord is 
the model of all our virtues, the end of our hopes, the Redeemer of our sins, the 
source of all our supernatural life. He is the exemplary and the meritorious cause 
of our justification; He is, in a certain sense, even the final and efficient cause 
thereof. He is Emmanuel, our Master, Guide, Friend, Brother, our all, and we 
are nothing before God save as with Him and through Him. In fine, we have 
with Christ all the bonds that can link one man with another, and many more 
and deeper ones besides. And that is surely enough to justify the statement of Chris- 
tian tradition that we form one body with Christ, a mystical body. (p. xxiv.) 


While fully conceding that a Catholic is free to choose between these two 
conceptions, and allowing this second view its superior clarity and intelli- 
gibility, Fr. Mersch goes on: 

The former concept, to our mind at least, is richer in doctrine, better founded in 
Scripture and the Fathers, and is more conformable to the analogy of faith. And 


if it be more mysterious, the mystery is not so much an additional difficulty for the 
understanding, as a transcendent truth, the light of which aids a little in penetrating 


all the other truths. 


Without attempting to combat the second concept at any turn, or even to 
discuss it further, Fr. Mersch’s book is devoted to a minute examination of 
Holy Scripture and of vast and endless streams of tradition with a view of 
illustrating what has been at every age the thought-content and the applica- 
tion to life of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. 

One would like to be able to give some impression of the scope and sweep 
of the work, of the painstaking and thorough and alluring investigation of 
its nine-hundred-and-twenty-odd pages. As a point of departure some of the 
major prophecies of the Old Testament are scrutinized, and are found to 
yield a converging witness that man is destined in the fulness of time not only 
to exist, but to enjoy an esse in Deo, so to speak. In the leisurely and 
methodical examination of the New Testament, the sacred books are taken 
up in the order of their composition, a circumstance that brings out a gradual 
progress in the clarity of the revelation itself. A similar growth in the actual 
day-by-day understanding of the revealed doctrine stands out strikingly in 
the perusal of the primitive documents, and enables the author to make suc- 
cessive summaries in dealing with Ignatius of Antioch, Justin, Irenaeus, 
and so forth. The whole of the first volume deals in this fashion with the 
Scriptural and patristic witness of the Oriental Church. 

In the second volume the writers of the West up to and including Augus- 
tine pass before one in this same systematic and orderly survey. From Augus- 
tine onward the movement is more rapid, as the doctrine is seen to pass into 
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the post-patristic catenae and thence into the summae of the scholastics, and 
thus to come to the modern age. 

The witness of the Councils, the language of the liturgies, of hagiography, 
of asceticism and of mysticism—these are not included in Fr. Mersch’s broad 
field, which is, indeed, almost limitlessly vast without them. 

In briefest outline one could summarize the history of the doctrinal develop- 
ment as follows. Up to and including the age of Augustine, this doctrine 
was the very basis of the Christian consciousness, the terms in which men 
thought of the Godhead, of the Incarnation and of the Christian life, as 
necessary and as natural as the air we breathe. In the Orient this doctrinal 
development reached its zenith with the work of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Augustine’s contemporary. Thenceforth the misfortunes of Oriental 
Christianity precluded further unfolding of the doctrine there, and it was 
not long before the frosts of schism and heresy effected a frozen fixation. 

With Augustine in the West a very strange and interesting change came 
about. The West, then and for long years afterwards, was considering, not 
the fact of union with God in Christ, and the consequent character of the 
Incarnation, as East. and West had both done previously, but the manner in 
which this union energized or vivified man, in short, with the question of 
grace. Now, in his multitudinous tomes against the Pelagians, Augustine 
shifted the consideration from Christ to, the consideration of the miseries of 
the actual or potential members of Christ. In sharp contrast to this method 
of dealing with the Pelagians, in his more localized quarrels with the 
Donatists, and most of all in his daily preaching, Augustine probably made 
more of the older concepts of union than had any of his predecessors. Augus- 
tine thus had a minimizing and a maximizing concept, so to speak, of the 
nature of our union with Christ. As it turned out, it was the battle against 
the Pelagian train of thought that had to be fought over in the subsequent 
ages, and this resulted in Augustine’s minimizing ideology passing into the 
theological catenae—and the doctrine then ceased to be one by which men 
consciously, or better, subconsciously lived. Despite the very inconspicuous 
place the doctrine then occupied in Christian thought, it did continue to 
develop little by little. Just now we witness its chrysalis-transformation, or 
emergence from the corollaries of scattered treatises to a living, energizing, 
basic dogma of Christian life. 

Greatest interest naturally attaches to the slow steps, by which, despite all 
obstacles, the doctrine recovered from the minimizing it had suffered in the 
anti-Pelagian works of St. Augustine. In their Christological treatises De 
Gratia Capitis, the Lombard and his commentators, as later on St. Thomas 
and his school and the brown-robed Scotists, and by-and-by when they ap- 
peared on the scene, the Jesuits as well, all boldly face the question: 

“Quomodo Christus per efficientiam influat vitam, sensum et motum in mem- 
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bra sua mystica?” This “influit,’ which by the way had come down from 
the most venerable antiquity, was thus destined to become almost the fountain- 
head of the scholastic formulation of the doctrine. St. Thomas’s expressions 
in dealing with the matter are in some passages so bold, that, as Fr. Mersch 
remarks, ‘““One would think there was question of a physiological causality, 
by living continuity.”” Finally, as an ecumenical protest against the Protes- 
tant, dualistic conception of justification, which is like nothing so much as 
the juxtaposition of a corpse of sin besides the living Body of Christ, the 
term of the schools was canonized by the Fathers of Trent in the celebrated 
passage :* 

Cum enim ipse Dominus lesus Christus tamquam caput in membra et tamquam vitis 


in palmites in ipsos instificatos iugiter virtutem influat, guae virtus bona eorum opera 
semper antecedit, comitatur, et subsequitur, et sine qua nullo pacto grata et meritoria 


esse possent.... 

Shortly after Trent the vivifying application of this doctrine to Christian 
piety began anew, and this was particularly the case in the asceticism of the 
French Oratory. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries continued this 
popularizing consciousness of the mystical body. The latter century would 
have done much more still, if the Fathers of the Vatican Council -had had 
time to examine and incorporate in their definitions the schema “Ecclesiam 


esse Corpus Christi Mysticum.”* Pope Pius XI’s illuminating and arresting 
application of this doctrine in his “Miserentissimus Redemptor” brings 


Mersch’s long survey to a close. 
It is fitting that we allow the author himself to conclude this review with 


the same passage that closes and epitomizes his monumental work (II, 
pp. 345-6) : 

Our sole purpose in these pages has been to hear what God Himself tells us about 
the union [of our souls with Christ] in Sacred Scripture and Tradition. His message 
is that between the Incarnate Word and it matters not what Christian . . . there 
is more than a bond of love, however ardent; more than a similarity of resemblance, 
however close; more than even the total dependence, which unites us, pardoned and 
sanctified sinners that we are, to our unique Redeemer . . . more than the necessarily 
precarious engrafting of members into an organism, more than a moral union. There’ 
is a physical union, we should say, if that word would not relegate the bond to the 
same order.as simple, natural cohesions. There is a real union in any case, an onto- 
logical union, or preferably, for the traditional terms are the best, a mystical, 
transcendant, supernatural union, which surpasses in unity and reality the formulae 
in which it is expressed, something God alone can comprehend, even as He alone 


is able to effect it. 


GERALD ELtarp, §S.J., | Pu.D. 


21I, 174. He cites among numerous other references: S. T. 13, Q. 13, a. 2: 
Quaes. Quodl. II, art. vi, qu. 4, ad 3. 

3Sess. VI, cap. XVI. 

4Cf. Mansi, LI, 539. 
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REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; CHRISTOLOGY AND CRITICISM; BIBLICAL 
Docrrines. By Benjamin B. Warfield, Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology in the Theological Seminary of Princeton, 1887-1921. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 456, 458, 664. $3.00, $3.00, $4.00. 


The present volumes are a reprinting of numerous articles which have 
appeared from the pen of the late Dr. Warfield. Let it be said immediately 
that the editors deserve great gratitude from Biblical scholars for this re-edi- 
tion and collection of the scattered essays. The profound and scholarly treat- 
ment of so many topics of biblical and theological interest will, it is hoped, do 
something to stem the tide of unfaith which is sweeping away the Protestant 
religions of this country. 

Dr. Warfield will be found to have taken an extremely conservative position 
in theology. He is a Fundamentalist in a very thorough sense. True, he 
keeps to the broad lines marked out by the first of the writers of the Reforma- 
tion times, but he has somewhat changed his position from some of their 
tenets. His theological thought, in fact, shows a great improvement over the 
older Protestant notions of Inspiration, for instance, and in the matter of the 
Canon of Scripture. He still agrees, however, with the first Protestants in 
rejecting the Deuterocanonical Books of the Old Testament. 

Throughout the first volume, the author has written the theology of 
Inspiration and Revelation in a way which will not only please, but also help 
very much Catholic Theologians. He is not entirely with us. For he has 
retained the bias of his fellow religionists against the “Tradition” and the 
“authority” of the Catholic Church. True, this leaves his whole theology 
hanging in mid-air; it is a kind of circular theology; one is suddenly riding 
the circuit without quite knowing how one got on. The Doctor rejects Tradi- 
tion, as a source of Revelation, of equal value with the testimony of Scripture ; 
and so, to found his theological structure, he is forced to find a substitute for 
it. This substitute is our confidence in the historical accuracy of the New 
Testament writers. Now at times, this substitute looks very much like what 
we call Apostolic Tradition. But in fact there is a mighty difference. For 
with the Doctor, it is a not primary source of Revelation, as is Scripture; 
whereas, with us, both Scripture and Tradition are secondary sources of 
Revelation, the primary rule of faith being the authentic and infallible voice 
of Peter and the Church. 

On this mere historical foundation, Dr. Warfield rears the structure of his 
theology, the first stone being the “plenary inspiration of the Scriptures.” I 
prefer to let the author himself show how weak this historical foundation is 


(Vol. I, p. 218): 


We do not adopt the doctrine of plenary inspiration of Scripture on sentimental 
grounds, nor even, as we have had occasion to remark, on a priori or general grounds 
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of whatever kind. We adopt it specifically, because it is taught us as truth by Christ 
and the Apostles, in the Scriptural record of their teaching, and the evidence for its 
truth is, therefore, as we have already pointed out, precisely that evidence, in weight 
and amount, which vindicates for us the trustworthiness of Christ and the Apostles 
as teachers of doctrine. Of course, this evidence is not in the strict logical sense 
“demonstrative”; it is probable evidence. It therefore leaves open the metaphysical 
possibility of its being mistaken. 


Dr. Warfield has assumed a canonical Scriptures in the above argument; 
and when he comes to the discussion of a canon, he is bound to fare just as 
badly as he does above in the matter of the plenary Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. His norm of the canon is the fact that the Apostles imposed certain 
books of Scripture as “law” (p. 455). Presumably, we are to assume that, 
in this case also, we are not dealing with “demonstrable” truths. In a word, 
the Doctor has not a primary and immediate source of faith which can 
give a certitude which even outruns metaphysical certitude; he hears no 
authoritative voice, which draws, formulates and promulgates from the foun- 
tain-sources of Revelation what is to be believed; he has no teaching power 
which is living to guide him through the difficulties in the truly revealed 
message of God. And, therefore, he is confronted with the old dilemma which 
confronted the forefathers in his faith: to establish the list of books which 
are Divinely inspired, as a matter of Revelation and of Faith, one must admit 
authoritatively declared Tradition or not. If not, there is no certainty of our 
faith; if so, then the authoritative voice which speaks in the department of 
Revelation, Inspiration and the Canon, speaks equally infallibly in every 
matter of supernatural faith. 

Apart trom these fundamental deficiencies, the volume is filled with fine 
paragraphs on Biblical Theology. I have not seen a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the text 2 Tim. iii, 16 than is contained in the fifth and eighth 
essays of this book. The philological treatment is extensive and well-docu- 
mented. Dr. Warfield is always urging that he proves the “plenary” Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Personally, I could wish that the above text was a 
clear proof even of the fact that “every statement” of the original is inspired. 
I am afraid that it is not an absolutely certain proof of that truth; and far less, 
is it to be regarded as a proof of the dynamical theory of Inspiration, to which 
Dr. Warfield is inclined. 

The second volume includes ten essays on “Christology and Criticism.” As 
far as the reviewer knows, ten such essays are not duplicated for their excellent 
doctrine and scholarly exposition in the English language. We were con- 
scious, while reading them, of Dr. Warfield, as a giant among the religious 
writers of American Protestantism, who sincerely and reverently, and with 
holy purpose, are trying to stem the mighty tides of unfaith that are sweeping 
the churches and universities of this country. He is able to quote and refute 
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an immense library of modern Biblical literature; his foes are that countless 
host of liberalistic theologians who deny the Divinity of Christ. Calmly, 
reasonably, boldly, he answers their vagaries, tears down their ill-constructed 
hypotheses, and reveals the specious strength of their arguments. He points 
out their fundamental misconceptions, and their false assumptions, which now 
amount to a prejudice. In this volume he declares and defends the Faith of 
Chalcedon; he believes in Jesus Christ, Son of God, virginally born, and dying 
as the Redeemer of men on Calvary, only to rise in triumph on the third day. 

My only point of criticism falls on the Doctor’s patience with his adver- 
saries. “These men have not thought deeply enough, or written with reflection 
enough, to deserve a meticulous answer to all their inventions. One might 
go with profit immediately to fundamental points, such as the fact of miracles, 
of Revelation and Inspiration. These writers whom Dr. Warfield refutes, at 
tiring length at times, labor under a more basic difficulty than their own false 
notions of Christ; they have a completely erroneous notion of philosophical 
questions; but they are the last men who will think that they ever ought to 
review some of their own easy assumptions. Out of this volume, I select the 
essay on Schmiedel’s “‘Pillar-Passages”’ as the finest piece of apologetic, and the 
essay on the two natures of Christ as the best expository article. 

The third volume of the present series is entitled “Biblical Doctrines.” 
These essays center about the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity and the In- 
carnation. Again, the author is successful in arguing against the efforts of 
the liberalistic schools. In one paragraph he has written some words which 
ought to be taken to heart by all those who do (or must) read the numerous 
works of the adverse critics. It is a severe stricture on their manner of 
approach to the discussion of the Bible; and it has even a wider application 
than is given it in the context (Vol. III, p. 257): 


The method of criticism which is employed by Harnack here,—a method with which 
Hilgenfeld used to vex us and of which Harnack and Bousset and Conybeare seem 
to have served themselves especially heirs (and is thetically asserted by Holtzmann, 
and recently defended in principle by Kittel)— is, let us say it frankly, vicious. Its 
one effort is at all costs to get behind the total formal transmission, and in the 
attempt to do this it is tempted to prefer to the direct evidence, however great in 
mass and conclusive in effect, any small item of indirect evidence which may be 
unearthed, however weak in its probative force or ambiguous in its bearing. The 
fundamental principle of this method of criticism naturally does not commend itself 
to those who have made the criticism of texts their business. 


It is no exaggeration to say that oftentimes any such scrap of evidence 
which is destructive, which is against the traditional Christ of Christianity, 
or His Church and His Gospel, is thus emphasized, distorted, lauded, garbled, 
and made the foundation of some novel theory. 

The essays on “Redeemer” and “Redemption” will be found especially 
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valuable for their etymological and philological contributions. ‘The essay on 
“Sacrifice” reviews many of the modern theories of sacrifice; this is a fertile 
field now for many writers on account of the interest in primitive religions, 
and the attempt to show that Christianity is nothing but the culminating point 
of a natural evolution, and, specifically so, in the matter of sacrifice. 

The article on the Blessed Trinity is an excellent and profound exposition 
of the Unity of the Divine Nature and of the Trinity of the Persons. Its 
excellence is diminished, however, when Dr. Warfield enters upon the theology 
of the Processions, that is, of the origin of one Person from Another or 
Others. The Doctor even has the hardihood to say that the term “Son” only 
distantly implies derivation of the Son from the Father, but primarily im- 
plies equality. Obviously, the terms “Father and Son” first and foremost 
denote the derivation of one from the other by generation, and consequently 
(not primarily) they imply the consubstantial equality in the Divine Nature. 

The essay on ‘“‘Predestination” is interesting, suggestive, and up to a certain 
point, satisfying. Dr. Warfield insists throughout that God’s predestinative 
act is one of the Will, and not merely one of foreknowledge. But insistence 
here, and the omission of two other factors have the result of making a 
somewhat hard doctrine. For, while admitting that predestination does not 
destroy free will, there is a lack of insistence on the texts which show that the 
final act of predestination is subsequent in some way to the final free activity 
of men. And having unbalanced the treatment by this omission, the result 
is that the author fails to say whether the predestinative act is antecedent or 
subsequent to the forevision of the merits and demerits of men. If this act 
is before the foreknowledge of the free acts, we are threatened with a horrible 
Calvinistic doom. It makes for a greater trust in the goodness and mercy of 
God to think of predestination as an act which follows the foreknowledge of 
all our lives, though there is left a profound mystery in the matter. 

It is surprising that so good a biblical theologian as Dr. Warfield can still 
deny that “faith” is an assent. “It consists neither in assent or in obedience, 
but in a reliant trust in the invisible Author of all good” (III, 501). Careful 
theological thinkers have kept more clearly before their eyes the distinction 
between the act and the virtue of faith, and between both of these and the act 
and virtue of hope. 

From the standpoint of Catholic theology, we have pointed to certain short- 
comings in the works of Dr. Warfield. I may be permitted to trace these 
errors (for so I must call them) to principles. I will cite two of them briefly 
in the words of Hodge, whom the Doctor quotes occasionally. After speaking 
of the “plainness of the Scriptures,” Hodge continues (italics mine) :? 


1Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 183. 
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It is not denied that the Scriptures contain many things hard to be understood; 
that they require diligent study; that all men need the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in order to right knowledge and true faith. But it is maintained that in all things 
necessary to salvation they are sufficiently plain to be understood even by the 
unlearned. 


But are they thus clear? Are they first of all clear in telling us what are 
the bogus books of Scripture and what are the truly inspired Scriptures? 
Surely, this is a necessary of salvation. And granting even that we do know 
these truly inspired books, are they clear in distinguishing for us the precepts 
that are regional and temporary from those which are universal and apply also 
to our times. What man will be so rash as to promise that even the sincerest 
of searchers will find the essentials, or include them all, or emphasize and 
understand properly what he does find. Confronted with the spectacle of 
four centuries of devolution in Protestantism, how can we trust what the 
private judgment of individuals will find and develop out of the texts of 
Scripture. Lausanne, in 1927, tried to remedy the disunion of Protestant 
Christendom—and vainly. The only true and solid achievement in the way 
of unity in that congress was the magnificent prayer to the Omnipotent God 
for Unity. It was uttered by strongly-moved and sincere hearts. God grant 
them their prayer and bring them back, singly and in groups, to the Rock and 
Center of all true Unity, to Peter’s successor, the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J., Ph.D. 


PHILOSOPHY 


History oF Mopern THouGHT. By Michael J. Mahony, S.J., Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: Fordham University Press, 1933. Pp. 188. $2.00. 





This book is a portrait of its author: it is clear, human, crisp and interest- 
ing. The philosophers whom it undertakes to discuss—Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant—stand out as three-dimensional living persons, and for me 
the perusal of it is like living again the pleasant and profitable hours spent 
in attending Father Mahony’s lectures at Fordham. 

But the task of a reviewer is twofold: to praise if there is anything to 
praise; to blame if there is anything to blame. And this book has both 
praiseworthy and blameworthy points, though most of the imperfections are 
only accidental. 

I should take exception to the title, “History of Modern Thought.” For, 
in the first place, it is not a history of the whole field of modern thought, nor 
even of the whole field of modern philosophical thought, but deals only with 
the epistemological problem, omitting ethics, cosmology, ontology, etc., almost 
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entirely. Whether the designation “modern” is to be restricted to the period 
from 1632 to 1804 is, of course, entirely a matter of choice and nobody can 
prove that the choice is poor. But, in the second place, I should object to 
the title on the ground that a part is not equal to the whole; and Father 
Mahony himself includes Malebranche, Geulincx, and especially Descartes, 
in his course of “History of Modern Thought.” ‘The present volume is a 
continuation of his ‘‘Cartesianism,” and I believe the two books taken to- 
gether might be called the history of the foundations of modern thought, of 
which this is Part II. 

Again, the value of the book would be enhanced by more careful editing. 
For example, we find on page 125: “Johnson, p. 51.” Which Johnson, 
and where? Searching on page 124, we find: “Dr. Johnston, in his recent 
book (1923), ‘The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy,’ elucidates this 
argument by expressing it in simple fashion.” And further down on the same 
page: ‘“The weakness and inconsistency of this argument is discussed by 
Ueberweg. (Note 114—Krauth).” Is it Johnson or Johnston? Who is 
Krauth? And where do we locate Note 114? The author may not approve 
of the use of footnotes, which were formerly characteristic of German 
scholarship and Wissenschaft; but they have since come into rather universal 
use. And rightly so, as they are a great convenience for readers. Now, 
apart from the Appendix, the whole volume can boast of only one footnote,— 
the rest of the references being incomplete and sandwiched into the text. 

This defect might have been partially corrected by a bibliography at the 
end of the book; but there is none. Such an omission is not encouraging to 
the students who may have the inclination to read further. 

When you have finished the book and wish to refer back to some striking 
passages, you are left at sea; for it has no index. I believe that no book of 
instruction should dare to show its face in public without this ornament. 
It is so essential that even some novels have it, especially if they are novels 
with a propaganda purpose. The construction of an index, of course, is a 
work of drudgery, but if a book is offered for sale, the advantage and con- 
venience of the purchasers ought to be considered. 

However, these are only defects in a very excellent piece of work, scratches 
on an otherwise highly polished surface. With a definite purpose in mind, 
the author sets about to accomplish it, and he succeeds to a remarkable degree. 
He tells us at the beginning of the preface: 
This little book which is a sequel to “Cartesianism” is not written for professional 
philosophers. Its less ambitious purpose is to initiate undergraduate students of 
Catholic Universities and Colleges . . . into a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of those numerous systems that have contributed to the chaos of modern thought from 
the time of Descartes to the present day. 


He is well equipped to fulfil his promise. Years of experience in teaching 
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many classes have given Father Mahony an understanding of what is de- 
manded. And this book, which is the digest of part of the course given by 
the author, shows that concreteness, repetition, perspicacity, insistence on 
principles, so necessary to undergraduate instruction. This immediate pur- 
pose of the book serves a further purpose, namely to teach Scholasticism by 
calling attention to its salient features through contrast with other systems: 










A strong conviction that no student can have an adequate grasp of scholasticism 
unless he also knows modern philosophy, is forced upon anyone who has spent some 
years in the teaching of both. For instance a class may know that Kant accounts 
for the universality and necessity of scientific knowledge by the theory that these 
characteristics come from out the mind itself. Should the class, then, be asked, how 
does scholasticism account for these characteristics? Rarely, if ever, is any answer 
forthcoming. (Preface.) 









The general plan of the author is to give enough of the biographical 
setting of each philosopher to make him a real person with whom one is 
anxious to become acquainted. Then it is shown what philosophical vagaries 
have arisen from Descartes’ principle that “the direct and immediate object 
of our cognition are subjective states.” Finally the resultant theory is 
criticized from the standpoint of scholastic philosophy, that is, from the stand- 
point of experience and consistency. Philosophy, for Father Mahony, means 
nothing if it is not an account of reality. 

An attempt is made—and successfully—to link up the several philosophers 
with each other, and all of them with Descartes, “the Father of Modern 
Philosophy.” ‘The reader is shown how each system grows out of others. 
Even biographical points of contact are referred to: thus (p. 18) the author 
not only tells us the place of Locke’s birth (Somersetshire, near Bristol) and 
the year (1632), but he adds that it was the year of the birth of the Jewish- 
Dutch pantheist, Spinoza. And on p. 135, speaking of Hume’s three-year 
sojourn at La Fléche from 1732, he says: “It is strange that it was while 
living in the same surroundings in which Descartes began with doubt in order 
to arrive at certainty, Hume began with certainty to arrive at doubt.” 

Consistently with his flair for concrete presentation, the writer says: “If 
the ‘reds’ today picked up Locke’s “Treatise on Government’ they would 
gloat over the curious doctrine contained therein, that the right of property 
is exclusively based on labor.” 

This calls the attention of students to the fact that Locke has an impor- 
tance for our own times. In the same spirit we are told that Berkeley lived 
at the present fashionable Newport, Rhode Island, for three years; that 
Locke thought of emigrating to America for his health; that he actually 
drew up, at the invitation of Lord Ashley, one of the most influential pro- 
prietors in Carolina, “A Fundamental Constitution for the Government of 
Carolina.” Likewise (p. 12), the interest of American students is aroused by 
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the information that Locke’s Materialism in England found an echo in 
America during the late colonial period: it was represented in Philadelphia 
by Priestley, in New York by Cadwalder Colden, in Kentucky by Buchanan. 

Throughout the book there is a certain whimsical strain which I might 
call its Celticism—found also in the author’s “Cartesianism.” For example, 
(p. 95) Berkeley got his high ideals from the “blood and character” of his 
mother, who was Irish—not from his father, who was English. Descartes’ 
genius can be ascribed to his descent from the Celts who migrated to the 
northwestern part of France. Kant’s excellence—whatever was not ruined 
by Teuton environment—was derived from his mother, who was of distant 
Scotch lineage. The author has no time for the prosy thesis that the in- 
heritance of ideals, etc., is an open question; and Kant’s thoroughly sys- 
tematic life proved him a thorough German, no matter what his mother’s 
distant ancestors might have been. The Protestant Irish Bishop George 
Berkeley, who rivals Hegel in his unrealism, is treated with the gentle hand 
of a surgeon operating on his own brother; even enthusiasm is shown for 
him in expounding his untenable system. For example (p. 116): “. .. if we 
bear in mind that he persistently maintained, with all the sublety of his 
genius and masterly style, that psychical facts...” And again (p. 91): 
“Berkeley’s interest to me, lies not in his philosophical doctrines . . . but in 
this that he was in his thought, and as far as a Protestant could be, a symbol 
of his country, and a type of the Irish mind.” Then follows a paragraph of 
enthusiastic encomium of Irish spiritual vision—which I have heard almost 
verbatim from poetically-minded Bavarians speaking about their own fellow- 
countrymen, as well as from the supposedly stolid and wooden-shoed 
Flemings. 

As I said in the beginning, the book is a portrait of its author, and this 
Celticism is no exception. At the author’s lectures one will hear Celts in 
general and Irish in particular exalted to the estate of the Uebermensch, but 
it is done with such gentlemanly naivete that nobody can be offended ; indeed, 
one is convinced of the lecturer’s sincerity and may even suspect that his 
enthusiasm is not entirely groundless. The consequence is apt to be that even 
if your name is weighted down with an Umlaut, you will find yourself 
secretly trying to align your family with the countless Irish who tell you 
confidentially that they are descended in direct line from Brian Boru: you 
have to do it in order to maintain your own good opinion of yourself. This 
Celticism is one of the author’s harmless whimsies, and I do not think it 
need be ruled out of a lecture on philosophy any more than some other trade- 
marks of personality. Certainly it is more philosophical than the “revela- 
tions” made in some classes by a certain style of professor, that “scholastic 
philosophy is a science that seeks to determine how many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle.” 
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This book answers a real need in our colleges. For the history of 
philosophy taken as a whole is too vast to be seen properly in one or two 
courses: nothing is learned but a few names, and those in a confused way. 
On the other hand, if a part is selected for thorough treatment, there is no 
good scholastic book available as a guide for the course. Moreover, con- 
sultation of numerous books by undergraduates is largely an ideal by which 
professors love to deceive themselves: for the students fail to do the consulting 
that is expected of them. 

The only way to appreciate the sterling worth of this book is to get 
acquainted with it. ‘The reader may be assured that he will acquire a satis- 
factory introduction to the epistemology of the philosophers who ushered in 
the modern era. 


STEPHEN J. Rueve, S.J., Pu.D. 


FINANCE 





ENGLIsH Pusiic Finance, 1558-1641. By Frederick C. Dietz. New 
York: New Century Company, 1933. Pp. 470. $4.00. 


In the preface (p. 5), the author states he has divided his book into two 
sections. Of these Part I deals with “the details of military and social 
pressure on the Crown Revenues, the Government’s attempt to solve its 
problems, and the Constitutional friction thus engendered.” He also asserts 
that Part II is an analysis of certain special revenues, such as Crown lands, 
customs at Port of Entry, Parliamentary and clerical taxes, together with 
some of the administrative details of these classes of revenues. 

There follow some comments concerning household expenses of the Crown, 
military requirements in France, in Ireland, the defense of the border town 
of Berwick-upon-T weed, and the maintenance of the navy. 

The author is to be congratulated upon the insertion of a page giving the 
abbreviations used in the footnotes, a practice, which, if somewhat scanty 
by reason of the few letters, at least lays the foundation of an improved 
system of reference to sources. 

The asserted reason for choosing the period of 1558 to 1641 is that a 
previous study of the early policy of the Tudors, under the title of “English 
Government Finance, 1485 to 1558,” has already been made. Thus the 
author has, at one time or another, passed under review a period of one 
hundred and fifty years of the financial history of the British Crown and 
people. 

To the suggestion that the problems of public finance are today brought 
home to us by our present distresses and that this study of the financial 
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history of the closing years of the sixteenth century and the opening years of 
the seventeenth century may, indeed, be opportune, a cautious caveat must 
be entered, because the conditions and the cause of our period bear but little 
similarity to those of the last years of the Tudor monarchy and the opening 
years of the Stuart regime. 

Europe, indeed, was war-ridden, but mostly by civil wars, eight of which 
were waged in France between 1562 and the issue of the Edict of Nantes. 
This series of wars, with that of the War of Dutch liberation, was confined 
to Europe. There is no adequate comparison with the four years of war, 
1914-1916, which was conducted from Belgium to the Balkan States, from 
Egypt to the Persian Gulf, and in naval fights off the coast of South America 
to those fringing the Indian Ocean. The vastness of the latter dwarfs the 
former; consequently, the financial aspects of both will be in similar 
proportion. 

The period of 1485 to 1641 was a time of discovery, of widening 
knowledge of the world, its area, its races, its various forms of life and 
government, which the knowledge and use of the sea as a means of contact 
and trade did so much to develop. But, this twentieth-century era is engaged 
in steadily abandoning land and sea travel for that of the air; whilst in 
political control the idea of individualism is surrendering slowly to govern- 
ment inspection and government interest in industries. Indeed, almost every 
industry in England is subject to inspection, as are railroads, shipping and 
the various means of air transport. 

But the wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe did 
bring the private banker into larger prominence. Firms, such as the Fuggers, 
the Van Dales, and their imitators, grew steadily in importance; but, even 
in this direction, our author’s suggested reason for his book fails, because, 
today the private banker is vanishing before the campaign for branch banking 
by the larger banks; while, between 1558 and 1641, finances and public 
revenue had not passed much beyond the stage of Royal borrowings—forced 
loans, as, indeed, the records of the Stuarts too plainly indicate. 

Banking, in a modern sense, had practically no existence in England before 
the year 1640. It is well known that when Charles I, in 1640, seized the 
120,000 pounds of bullion belonging to merchants of London, from the Tower 
of London, he not only destroyed the prestige and the honor of the Crown, 
but put an end to the practice, which had been in vogue for years, of the 
London merchants and guilds depositing their bullion and cash in the mint 
within the Tower. 

One of the immediate results was that the clerks and apprentices of the 
merchants began, surreptitiously, to lend the bullion and cash under their 
control to the goldsmiths, who bought the heavier coins and after remelting, 


1Cf. Theory and Practice of Banking, by H. D. Macleod. 
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sold the gold abroad at rates unobtainable in the smaller market of England ; 
or lent the gold at interest; or advanced money to merchants on short terms 
at high rates; or discounted bills. Finding this profitable, the goldsmiths 
began to advertise for depositors by offering interest on gold deposits and 
promising repayment when demanded. 

Thus rents from estates were transmitted to London or county towns. 
Bullion in transit to and from Europe passed through the hands of golda- 
smiths, who first came to be called bankers. The Stuart kings, who antici- 
pated revenues in shape of supplies, applied to the goldsmiths as bankers to 
aid them with necessary funds. Thus the goldsmiths became necessary to 
kings. It was these goldsmith bankers who paid off the Republican armies 
of the Commonwealth and insured the peaceful Restoration of Charles II. 

The opportunity to describe in detail the work of Sir Thomas Gresham 
(1518-1579), who was the King’s factor or royal agent at Antwerp, on the 
munificent salary of twenty shillings a day (a position he retained, in spite 
of his Protestant views, for three reigns) has been too little depicted. This 
is regrettable, as his business was to raise loans from Flemish merchants, to 
buy arms, military stores, and even to smuggle bullion into England. Thus 
he must have been well-informed concerning the foreign debt of the English 
Crown. 

It is on record that Gresham advised Queen Elizabeth on her accession 
to contract few foreign debts, to maintain credit, especially among the English 
merchants trading to Europe, and further to abandon all forms of base 
coinage. It was Gresham who suggested to the Queen and the Exchequer 
Lords that the merchant adventurers and staplers should be compelled to 
advance money to the Crown. This plan was effected by the forcible 
detention of their vessels in English ports. To sweeten this unpleasing posi- 
tion, the merchants and staplers were granted 12% instead of 10%, the legal 
maximum of interest. 

It was Gresham, who, on April 22, 1562, raised a loan of 306,113 pounds 
from the Fuggers, the Van Dales, and some five or six other private bankers. 
These gradually obtained positions as advisers to the reigning families of 
Europe, not dissimilar to that of the House of Rothschild in more recent years. 

The alleged parsimony of Elizabeth was, in reality, not so great as some 
historians seem to indicate. ‘These were times of money stringency, due to 
the rise of prices or to the debasement of coinage, or to the influx of silver, 
as well as to the diversion of money from trade and shipping to the conduct 
of war or the financing of attempted rebellions. But against this must be 
placed the fact that the local British merchants were not so subject to 
competition from foreign merchants during the Civil and Thirty Years War. 
Indeed, England did supply many things to the various contestants. The 
result of this can be read in the Holinshed Chronicles (Vol. I, p. 278), 
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wherein attention is drawn to the growth of extravagance and luxury; to 
the position of tenants, who, on long lease, found that their rents could not 
be raised, while they personally benefited in the rising prices. Again, the 
increase in the number of chimneys to the house indicates that the kitchen 
was not the only warm room in the house. That furniture came into more 
general use is evidenced by the increase in the number of beds and the 
gradual abandonment of the family bed. 

The question of the coinage and Gresham’s part in pointing out what 
was going on and why, seems not to have been fairly grasped. “The coinage 
in Britain, as in other European countries, was subject to clipping or shearing 
and other such bad practices. To remedy this, the English mint issued new 
coins, but did not withdraw the debased coins. In spite of this, the good 
coins invariably vanished, and the bad coins remained in circulation. It was 
Gresham, who, from his long experience in European finance and as a London 
merchant, explained to Elizabeth that so long ago as the days of Aristophanes 
this fact has been noticed, and that governments when changing the coinage 
should persecute anyone caught debasing it; that as long as the two currencies 
are circulated together, debts will be paid in the lighter or clipped coinage, 
but the good will be hoarded. ; 

In Part II, it is a pity to use the phrase “the custom farms under the 
Stuarts” as a heading for a chapter, and then use the words “the great farm 
of the Customs,” especially when it is known to students of this period that 
the phrase has been ‘“‘the farming of the Customs.” Indeed, on page 331, the 
author mentions the book which the Lord Treasurer issued entitled ‘“Con- 
siderations to be had in Farming out of the Customs,” which seems to convey 
a fairly plain meaning, but not so the phrase “The Customs Farms.” 

The farming out of customs, as of the internal taxes, was an old plan. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the sheriffs paid a farm or firma for the various taxes 
collectable in their counties. In France, there was a position entitled the 
“Fermier Général” for which a long list of applicants was usually in existence. 
In the eighteenth century, France had created a single company, the “Ferme 
Général,” to which the King nominated as many as sixty capitalists, who 
worked under a Controller General. With such a long and well-known 
record behind this plan of collecting revenue, it seems peculiar to give the 
chapter such an ambiguous title. This is the more remarkable because of 
the contrast thereby created with the pleasing standard of clarity of 
expression used throughout the volume.. 

The index has some omissions. There is no reference to Dr. Stubb’s 
Book of the Charters, or to the Dialogus de Saccario, or to the Resumption 
Laws. We miss also, reference to volumes on taxation and banking, such as 
“History of Taxation and Taxes,” by S. Dowell; to the “Annals of Com- 
merce,” by Macpherson; or the works of H. D. Macleod. 
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Naturally, the Public Record Office and the British Museum, the Histori- 
cal Manuscript Commission, do cover the ground, but too often what are 
euphoniously called sources are, in reality, dry-as-dust chronologically 
arranged records. In reality, the dry bones of the past often can be clothed 
with fascinating details, when the old pamphlets and writings of the period 
are consulted, especially those records which are to be found in the histories 
of the counties and boroughs of England. These often provide that human 
touch which, while it reiterates the dullness of a legal and factual document, 
does, as if by a magician’s wand, reconstruct the scene, describe the persons, 
and thus people the stage of a bygone era for the delectation and under- 


standing of the modern reader. * 
Boyp CARPENTER. . 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE OxrorD MoveMENT. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xiii, 144. $1.50. 


THE Oxrorp Movement. By Shane Leslie. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1933. Pp. xii, 189. $2.00. 


THe Oxrorp Movement. By J. Lewis May. New York: Dial Press, 
1933. Pp. vii, 296. $3.50. 


THE Oxrorp MoveMENT AND AFTER. By Rev. C. B. S. Clarke, M. A. 
London: A. R. Mowbray and Co., 1932. Pp. x, 316. 8/6. 


That the Vatican Council should be anticipated by forty years in Anglican 
England is a strange turn of history; yet, says Mr. Dawson, in his “The 
Spirit of the Oxford Movement,” it happened. For the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Tractarians were those of the “Schema de Doctrina Catholica”’ 
and the “Syllabus.” Despite their differences from Rome on some points, the 
Oxford leaders were, in the main, waging the same fight as Pius IX and 
Leo XIII against the anti-dogmatism and anti-supernaturalism of the Age 
of Liberalism. Odakely said, in 1870, that the teaching of the “Syllabus” was 
the same that he had heard on the lips of Keble and Hurrell Froude. This 
is Christopher Dawson’s concept of the deeper meaning of the Movement 


(pp. 132, 134): 


The real issue was not whether High Church or Low Church views should prevail 
in the Church of England, but whether the Christian religion should preserve its 
spiritual identity, or whether it should be transformed by the spirit of the age and 
absorbed into the secularized culture of the modern world. . . . They [the leaders of 
the Oxford Movement] stood for Authority and Tradition against Liberalism, for 
Supernaturalism against Rationalism and Naturalism. The fundamental note of the 
Movement was anti-modernism. 
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So, explains Dawson, the leaders of the Movement were committed by 
their principles to a distrustful attitude towards the contemporary cult of 
Progress. Because the spirit of the age was so blatantly anti-Christian, the 
Tractarians could never become its apologists. In a real sense they were 
reactionaries, as the first centuries of Christianity were reactionary. But they 
were attaining more truth by backing into it than the Rationalists were 
reaching through Progress. 

How, then, asks Mr. Dawson, can we account for the decline in the vitality 
of the Movement after the third quarter of the century? He explains it by 
showing how, after Pusey’s death, the Anglican leaders cast loose from the 
only mooring that could have held them firm—an intellectual and stable 
dogmatic basis for the Church. By surrendering to the current senti- 
mentalism they forfeited the vitalizing benefits which adherence to the 
dogmatic principle had given to the Anglican Church of the Tractarians. 

Newman’s intellectualism, as opposed to emotionalism, is most satisfactorily 
vindicated. After so much that has been written inaccurately on this subject, 
it is a pleasure to hear Mr. Dawson say (p. 114): 


Newman was a cautious thinker, who refused to take his fences after Froude’s 
headlong fashion, or to go forward until he had surveyed his ground carefully. 
Nothing could be more mistaken than the view that Newman’s conversion did not 
rest on theological reasons, but was due to a sudden emotional crisis. His abandon- 
ment of the Via Media, far from being a sudden flight, was a slow and hard- 
fought retreat, in which he stubbornly contested every inch of the ground. 


Proper emphasis is placed on the fact that the tradition behind Newman 
was Evangelical rather than High Church. Does the author attribute some- 
what too much to the intellectual worth of Evangelical theology? And how 
far is there any parallel between Calvinistic and Catholic theology? 

Always Mr. Dawson takes the eagle’s-eye view, the wide view, without 
ever lapsing into a facile superficiality. He employs skilfully this gift in 
noting, for instance, the difference between the old and, in many ways, 
tolerable Erastianism of the seventeenth century and the new and far more 
pernicious type of the Tractarians’ day. It was possible to maintain some 
freedom of the Church under a religious-minded Pontiff-King; but the case 
was quite different when the tiara was settled on the worldly head of 
Parliament. 

Criticism is disarmed by the rapier-cuts and bursts of color in Shane 
Leslie’s “The Oxford Movement.” Or, changing the metaphor, the author 
writes with Roman candles across the night sky; and one does not analyze, 
but simply enjoys a Roman candle. But it is also true that in this case the 
Roman candle is spelling out sober truth. When, for instance, Mr. Leslie 
describes the “sporting bishop” who used to preserve his fishing-bait in his 
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holy-water font, he is doing more than merely giving us a clever picture: he 
is summing up a whole class and a whole era. 

In its estimates and interpretations, the book is consistently true and just. 
Such summaries as the following are typical: 


The pressure upon the men at Oxford made them think, and thought for a time 
led to Rome or nowhere. Those who remained in the Church of England continued 
either on religious or agnostic lines, and the two groups survive under the same roof 


until today. (p. 3.) 

What had happened during the Victorian Era to avert decay and frustrate her 
[the Church of England’s] doom? The answer is the Oxford Movement. The 
majestic, old, half-crumbling, giant-branched and water-logged English oak-tree had 
thrown out a new leafage to her own amazement, and was even enjoying a burst 
of fruit that her official husbandmen hardly dared to call her own. (p. 14.) 


And, from many passages of imaginative beauty, here is but one describing 
Newman’s conversion, and the far-reaching effects of that event (p. 67): 


His [Newman’s] friends gathered about him as men appointed to die. He had 
preached his farewell sermon to Pusey’s sobs. Even so he was feared if he put 
brick upon brick. One lonely man seemed to be rebuilding all the Abbeys of Eng- 
land. (p. 67.) 


The six appendices are a fitting crown to a book which can with difficulty 
be praised too highly. An unpublished poem of Newman, shedding much 
light on the state of his mind just before his conversion, forms the first of 
these supplementary chapters. The others are: “Ireland and the Oxford 
Movement,” “Religious Orders in the Church of England,” “The Oxford 
Movement in Literature,” ‘““The Oxford Movement in Architecture,” “The 
Reaction on the Catholic Church in England.” The bibliography on the 
Movement is particularly useful, with its brief pertinent criticism of each 
work mentioned. ‘ 

Mr. Leslie has given a comforting proof that veracity may be fused with 
vivacity. His book has delightful sparkle; it indulges in pyrotechnic of 
phrase; yet withal it is accurate and penetrating in its judgments. It is a 
beautifully-balanced and proportioned outline of the Movement in each of 
its chief phases, including the most modern one. There is an excellent 
account, for instance, of the ritualistic stage of the Movement, up to the 
present day, as well as a profound analysis of the prospects of the Anglican 
Church for the future. The picture is presented in emotional and imaginative 
prose of rare beauty, and frequently, of breath-taking brilliance; yet all is 
in fine taste, with nothing overdone. 

The significance of the Oxford Movement is mainly twofold: it emphasized 
the primacy of the spiritual over the material, and it prepared the way for 
an ultimate Christian unity. This is Mr. May’s verdict in his “The Oxford 


Movement.” 
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Whatever their faults, the Oxford Men, when they gazed at the stars, saw 
Eternity, and not merely a Cosmic Theory. And, as Mr. May says (p. 275): 


If even today ... there are those for whom the nightingales still divinely sing . . . 
if the preeminence of the spiritual is to be maintained, who or what shall save us?... 
Will it be the Modernist . . . or will it be that ancient Catholic heritage, ancient yet 
ever young, which was once our precious birthright, but which, long since, we cast 


away? 


The latter, Mr. May holds, is the sole solution; and to the objection that 
the Oxford Movement and its ideals are now dead issues, he gives the ringing 
answer: ‘Perhaps it is ourselves who are dead!” (p. 271.) 

Newman’s superiority over all the other leaders in the Movement is left 
in no doubt. The analysis of Manning’s character and his position with 
regard to the Movement is deserving of special praise. But admiration for 
the chief actors never blinds Mr. May to the truth that the chief motivating 
force of all that was accomplished was the “spirit moving on the waters’— 
the supernatural grace of Christ. No human ambitions, nor human qualities, 
were determining factors in the conversions and the re-spiritualization of 
Anglicanism. Judged by its general tone, as opposed to a few ambiguous 
passages, the book supports the Roman demand for submission by individuals, 
and not the mere inclusion of the Anglican with the Roman Church, without 
a recognition of the supremacy of the Pope. 

The Movement’s achievement in re-vitalizing Anglican ritual and re-popu- 
larizing the sacramental system is, on the whole, awarded its due place. It 
Was an important, but not the most important result of their efforts. The 
author does not attempt to trace the later developments of Ritualism, although 
in recounting the later successes of the Ritualists over secular interference 
in religious affairs, it is made plain that the Lincoln “victory” was a very 
inconclusive one, which did not secure for Convocation any real or guaranteed 
power. 

If there is some sketchiness in the treatment of a few phases, and an 
occasional vagueness on vital points, yet, as a whole, we are given a substan- 
tially accurate and impartial estimate, in beautifully-colored and shining 
language which it is a pleasure to read. That the Oxford Movement was 
a chivalrous challenge to our spiritual self—an old, sweet, sad hymn echoing 
undyingly across the years—this fine book shows finely. It was a clear brave 
call to seek, at any cost, the things that are of eternal value, that call which 
came from “Oxford . . . spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and 
whispering from her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age” 
(p. 184). 

If it were not for the misconceptions and misstatements regarding things 
Catholic which mark Dr. Clarke’s book, “The Oxford Movement and 
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After,” it could be called a neatly-condensed factual manual of all phases of 
the Oxford Movement up to the present hour. Apart from this defect, it 
has much to commend it. There is, for instance, a very satisfying sketch of 
the Evangelical movement, with the fact emphasized that that movement was 
the precursor of the Revival of 1833. At the same time the essential limita- 
tion of the Evangelicals is brought to light. An interesting case is made out 
for American influence in the production of the Oxford Tracts, a Bishop 
Hobart, of New York, seeming to have furnished much of the initial inspira- 
tion, although none of the actual matter of the writings. The social works 
of the later years of the Movement are given an extended treatment, as well 
as the evolution of later Ritualism, and the noteworthy development of Angli- 
can overseas missionary activity. The many thumb-nail biographies are very 
serviceable for quick reference purposes. Other praiseworthy sections are the 
beautiful tribute to the monastic life (pp. 249-50), the explanation of the 
High-Church ideal of personal devotion to our Lord, and the emphasis on 
the phenomenon of the shift of Church control from monarch to Parliament 
in 1688 and again in 1714-21. 

Of course, Newman, in “Tract Ninety,” did not urge that the Forty-Nine 
Articles be taken in their “plain, grammatical sense,” but rather that it was 
possible, by a strained interpretation, to accept them in a Catholic-Anglican 
sense. His main effort throughout “Tract Ninety” is precisely to show that 
the Articles need not be accepted in their plain, grammatical sense. Nor is 
it accurate to say that Newman’s conversion to Rome was motivated by 
imagination and emotion, rather than by intellectual reasons. If he had any 
distinctive quality, it was his scrupulous reverence for cold-blooded, impartial 
reasoning, as is adequately shown by Mr. Dawson’s book. 

JosepH T. Durkin, S.J. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


DESERTION OF THE ALABAMA TROOPS FROM THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. By 
Bessie Martin, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 281. $4.50. 

SouTH CAROLINA DuRING RECONSTRUCTION. By Francis Butler Simkins, 


Ph. D. and Robert Hillard Woody, Ph. D. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. xiv, 610. $8.00. 


The causes for the defeat of the Confederacy were probably never more 
clearly related than in the volume “Desertion of the Alabama Troops from 
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the Confederate Army.” This excellent work almost conveys the impression 
that its author lived through the harrowing struggle between the States. 

Called upon to fight for rights which they could ill understand, the great 
majority of the men were thrown into bewilderment and misery. They were 
told that they were to fight for the negro slave when most of them were 
worse off than the negroes. Bessie Martin has drawn a graphic picture of 
the wretched condition of the men, morally and physically, who were forced 
to abandon their families, leaving them in dire need of their presence and 
labor, to meet the hardships that were usually their lot. The uncertainty of 
their fate, the difficulty of obtaining any news of their loved ones added to 
their own sufferings. Is it a wonder that the predominating thought was 
that of leaving the ranks and endeavoring to reach their families! What 
could victory mean to them if their homes were in ashes and their loved ones 
lost? What gain could compensate them for the sacrifice required ? 

Desertions from the Confederate Army not only lessened it numerically 
but also lowered the morale of those remaining. It was known that the 
deserters belonged almost entirely to the poorer class, whose labor was abso- 
lutely indispensable to the support of their families, since, not owning slaves, 
they worked their own fields. It was not strange that their views of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice for an abstract problem could not be measured 
in the same scales with the possible loss to rich slaveholders. 

Summing up the causes of the defeat of the Confederacy one might easily 
enumerate them as: sufferings of the soldiers themselves in the camps; weari- 
ness ; homesickness; and worry over the poverty, misery and despair of those 
dependent upon them. The number of desertions broke the ranks and lowered 
the morale of the whole army. These men decided for themselves whether 
a man’s first duty was to his country or to his family, by following the sacred 
instinct latent in every human breast. In their distress and despair, mothers, 
sisters, wives and children called out, and the sons, brothers, husbands and 
fathers answered the call. This book of Bessie Martin will no doubt be 
greatly appreciated by the students of the history of the war between the 
States, written as it is with so much sympathy and understanding of the 
reasons underlying the Lost Cause. 

“South Carolina During Reconstruction” is a book that has an appeal to 
students of the subject rather than to the general reader. The story of the 
disastrous situation in which South Carolina found itself after the Civil War 
which left the State in utter desolation has been so often told in the last sixty 
years that now, to appeal to this and future generations, it must of necessity 
be furnished in tabloid form. The authors, however, have given a fair view 
of the difficulties that faced the State and the supreme courage with which 
its people set to work to reconstruct their mental and economic life. There 
is little doubt but that many difficulties would have been met with and over- 
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come much sooner had the Southern white men and the newly freed slaves 
been left to work out the new conditions without the interference of would-be 


helpers. 
James J. O’Brien, S.J. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SECTIONS IN AMERICAN History. By Frederick 
Jackson Turner. With an Introduction by Max Farrand. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp, ix, 347. $3.00. 


Race, CLass, AND Party. By Paul Lewinson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. x, 302. $3.75. 


Though the Turner thesis has long been a byword among his American 
colleagues, it was not until the publication of this volume that a complete 
exposition of the historical thought of the late Frederick Jackson Turner was 
made conveniently accessible. The present collection of essays, twelve in 
number, together with the earlier volume, “The Frontier in American 
History,” published in 1920, forms one of the most notable contributions to 
the study of our history which has been made to date. 

Briefly stated, in Mr. Turner’s own words, his thesis runs as follows 


(p. 183): 


The frontier and the section are two of the most fundamental factors in American 
history. The frontier is a moving section, or rather a form of society, determined by 
the reactions between the wilderness and the edge of expanding settlement; the section 
is the outcome of the deeper-seated geographical conditions interacting with the stock 
which settled the region. Sections are more important than states in shaping the 
underlying forces of American history. 


The essays of the present volume deal principally with the second of the 
above points, the section. 

The fact of the existence of sections has long been recognized, though in 
general unduly simplified; their importance, however, as a key to the right 
understanding of American history has been, in the author’s opinion, almost 
wholly missed. The traditional division of North and South, even when 
raised to three by the addition of the West, while basically sound, is quite 
insufficient. For there are Wests and Wests, Souths and Souths, and so on, 
each with its geographic characteristics, its economic, political, social interests 
and ideals peculiar to itself, often very different from and not infrequently in 
direct opposition to those of other sections. Our United States, as. vast in 
extent as almost the whole of Europe, is rather a “‘congeries of sections” than 
a federation of forty-eight States. In the light of this sectional thesis Mr. 
Turner points the way to the study of American history. 

The thesis calls for a continental rather than purely national viewpoint, 
for our sections have many traits in common with the nations of Europe. 
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The application of such European terminology as “balance of power,” 
“diplomatic congresses” and the like, make the analogy striking. States lose 
their significance as sovereign entities and take on importance largely in the 
measure of their inclusion as units in a sectional group. Our legislation be- 
comes to a great extent a question of mutual adjustment of sectional interests ; 
statesmanship, the ability to find a suitable compromise formula; our political 
history, in fine, a constant interplay. of complex sectional blocs. Other evi- 
dences of this sectionalism are patent in the physical, economic, social and 
cultural orders. Furthermore, this sectional consciousness is increasing in 
direct proportion to State decline and the consequent process of centralization 
and, the author believes, will most probably continue to do so. The next few 
years should offer some very interesting facts in proof or disproof of this 
last view. 

But if the United States, thus considered, offers many points of similarity 
with the nations of Europe, still the comparison is by no means a perfect one. 
Among themselves the American sections often have interests and ambitions 
quite as different as those of European nations; at times their action may bear 
certain resemblances; fundamentally, however, they are of another genus. 
They may disagree, but, not burdened with the European historical antagonism 
of nation for nation, culture for culture, they have learned to settle grievances 
by the unique method of legislation, instead of resorting to the sword. Only 
once did the American method fail. The natural question is: Might it not 
fail again? And might not the day come when our sections will break the 
Federal bond and embark on lines of complete sectional autonomy? Mr. 
Turner thinks not (pp. 338-9): “For, underneath all, there is a common 
historical inheritance, a common set of institutions, a common law, and a 
common language. There is an American spirit. There are American ideals. 
We are members of one body, though it is a varied body.” We hope that 
his prophecy comes true, though we wonder. 

The “section” of the Turner thesis seems to hold great possibilities of 
truth, such as three or so decades of research have found in the “frontier.” 
It is a promising hypothesis and as such must be used carefully. It contains 
elements, the idea of geographical determinism for instance, which, if unduly 
emphasized, are capable to bearing disastrous fruits. The author is fully 
aware of these elements, and is far from demanding dogmatic assent to his 
observations. Handled with his scholarly reserve the “section” is likely to 
lead to a finer understanding of our history. 

The second book offers an excellent opportunity to test Mr. Turner’s state- 
ment (p. 307): “The negro is still the problem of the South and while he 
remains there will be a Southern sectionalism”—as well as to show the exist- 
ence of small sections within the larger geographical divisions. Mr. Lewinson’s 
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study of Negro suffrage and white politics in the South supplies most interest- 
ing data for such an experiment, though the book’s worth is by no means so 
narrowly limited. It answers the long-felt need of a careful analysis of the 
Negro problem in Southern politics. In the rapid discussion of the pre-War 
paradox, the “Solid South” of the Reconstruction Era and the period of the 
disfranchising constitutions, though giving a fine synoptic picture, he offers 
nothing really new, in fact or in viewpoint. Not so his exposition of Southern 
political history from 1908 to 1930. Part Two is the result of painstaking 
research, careful selection and objective presentation. He sums up his findings 
in these lines (p. 105): “The South of 1930 was not ‘solid,’ although its 
political machinery operated under a single trade mark. As to Negro voters, 
there were many fewer than an Abolitionist might hope, but rather more than 
even Southerners suspected.” In several appendices he has included a wealth 
of questionnaire and statistical data which should be of considerable value 
to those interested in the race problem in its political aspects. 


Joun F. Bannon, S.J., M.A. 


MISSIOLOGY 


CaTHOLic Mission THEORY. By Joseph Schmidlin, D.D., Professor of 
Missiology at the University of Muenster. A Translation, edited by 
Matthias Braun, $.V.D. Techny, IIl.: Mission Press, $.V.D., 1931. 
Pp. 541. $5.00. 


CatHotic Mission History. By Joseph Schmidlin, D.D., Professor of 
Missiology at the University of Muenster. A Translation, edited by 
Matthias Braun, $.V.D. Techny, IIl.: Mission Press, $.V.D., 1933. 
Pp. 862. $5.00. 


Gustav Warneck, the master founder, so to speak, of the whole groundwork 
of Protestant mission theory, rather savagely comments, (“Einfiihrung,” p. 
25, sqq.), that “The Roman mission literature lacks even the slightest 
approach to a mission theory, whether in ancient or modern times. Not even 
the individual stones from which such a mission theory could be constructed 
are in existence.” 

Without admitting full truth to Warneck’s charge, Professor Joseph 
Schmidlin of the Catholic University of Muenster, Germany, attempts in the 
two volumes under review, to begin to fill the big gap along these lines which 
admittedly exists in the Catholic field. He professes to “make a first furrow 
in an uncultivated field, thus offering an incentive and encouragement to 
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others to help break up the rough soil and proceed to intensive cultivation and 
practical and scientific utilization of the reclaimed territory.” 

He aims in “Mission Theory” to give an exposition of the fundamental 
principles and rules which govern the work of spreading the Faith, and in 
“Mission History” to sketch the past and current events affecting this work. 
To accomplish this he has studied the positive regulations formulated from 
time to time through the ages by ecclesiastical authorities, has explored, as 
far as convenience permitted, the vast archives of Propaganda and of the 
various missionary Orders and Congregations, and has even drawn largely on 
helpful Protestant authorities, especially on Doctor Warneck himself. As a 
result we find in these volumes an encyclopedic survey of Catholic mission 
theory and practice, ably edited and translated, in pleasing English, and with a 
greatly extended bibliography, by Father Matthias Braun, $.V.D., of Techny, 
Ill. Such tomes, we predict, will not become best-sellers in this tabloid age. 
They will, however (we agree with Father Braun), furnish admirable text- 
books for seminaries and colleges, excellent sourcebooks for students investi- 
gating any particular missiological department or period, or preparing to go 
into foreign fields, and a help for missionaries already at work who realize 
their lack of just such scientific help in their present efforts. . . . With these 
volumes written, Warneck’s charge is entirely without foundation. 

“Mission Theory” begins with a careful definition of “mission,’’ itself, 
with its various connotations fully explained. The supernatural basis of 
Catholic missions in Scripture and Tradition is then established ; their natural 
sanction proved in cultural and practical achievements. 

Catholic zeal in missions, although varying in degrees, is then shown to 
have been constant and unfaltering through the ages, differing not only from 
the well-known Jewish indifference towards spreading their religion, but 
diametrically opposed to the apathy which the first Protestants manifested. 


It is today generally conceded that not only did Luther and Melancthon, Zwingli 
and Calvin, fail to encourage a missionary activity ... but... the very idea of 
missions was apparently lacking to them. This strange apathy . . . cannot be satis- 
factorily explained (as even Warneck admits) by the historical fact that, because of 
the colonial possessions of the Catholic powers, the pagan world beyond the ocean was 
shut off from the Protestant horizon. Even if there were any force to this argument, 
it would apply only to the first period, since Holland and England began to establish 
colonies in the seventeenth century. The Protestant indifference towards missions 
arose ... especially from the prevailing negative and antagonistic tendency of the 
whole so-called Reformation, which was more intent on destroying the old ecclesi- 
astical order than on the further extension of the kingdom of God.! 

While the Protestant world stood idle in apathetic lethargy and indifference, the 
Catholic Church appreciated the needs of the moment and redoubling her activity 


tMissioa Theory, pp. 21, 22. 
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(nay, increasing it tenfold) set herself to the new task. The difficult problems of this 
missionary work were brilliantly solved, especially by the Jesuit Order which intro- 
duced a liberal policy of accommodation with the civilized people of the Far East, 
and an educational system of “reductions” for primitive tribes of the Western 
Hemisphere. By this missionary energy—which Catholicism developed shortly after it 
had received at home a violent blow in the Protestant apostasy,—the “Roman” Church 
revealed most plainly that the “vital powers of the Gospel” were as active in her 
as... during the Middle Ages.” 


In the nineteenth century, however, the Protestants began missionary work 
in real earnest, and Doctor Schmidlin is unstinting in his praise of many of 
their methods. Among those singled out for special laudation, is Dr. John 
Mott, the gifted American organizer. 

In the subsequent pages many practical questions are discussed, many 
mooted problems fearlessly faced, with the author’s opinion given in no uncer- 
tain terms. That a certain amount of “accommodation” to native customs is 
desirable, all admit, but the degree here and now proper—that is the rub— 
and Doctor Schmidlin is free in his praise and censure of the degree used at 
various times and places.* He speaks enlighteningly about the qualifications 
needed in the future missionaries, of the value of special training, of the 
virtues which the missionary must practice. He treats of the Mission Object, 
(the mission territory itself), of how the fields should be selected and assigned, 
and how afterwards they should be cultivated. After having remarked that 
Protestant suggestions are frequently faulty, he adds that many can be 
adopted in their positive application to the Mission Object, and quotes one 
in point: 
Equally applicable to the Catholic missions is the advice to concentrate full power 
and enthusiasm, and all available means and strength, where the decisive battle is 
raging most violently, where the present and future are mainly at stake, whither the 
greatest actual successes and prospects beckon, where the existing conditions are most 
favorable. It is true strategic vision to concentrate on these lands, peoples, places, 
stations, classes and individuals, before the psychological moment is lost, at least for 
the moment, even if it entails the neglect of other territories, which are less important 
and decisive. 


Then quoting with evident approval, the author laments with Warneck: 


Turning to the Catholic side, the writer has been able to discover neither in the 
decrees and ordinances nor in the early and modern writers on mission theory anv 
systematic analysis [of the relative importance and unimportance of the various 


fields]. 
The author champions, earnestly but temperately, the admission of natives 
2Id., p. 113. 


3Id., p. 229 and passim. 
‘Id., p. 227. 
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into full participation in Catholic life, even into the priesthood and episcopacy. 
Citing wealth of detail, he explains the great care that must be exercised to 
overcome the many difficulties in the path, but also shows most conclusively 
the sad results in many countries caused by the slowness or utter refusal of 
the white missionaries to train up a native clergy. He grants that great help 
was given to the growth of the Church by the great Catholic colonial powers 
of Spain, Portugal and France, and urges that all such natural factors be 
used to help the missionary movement, when legitimate. Ultra-nationalism, 
however, is excoriated, “many missionaries (especially the French), unfortu- 
nately lean strongly to the mixing of political and national factors with their 
special task, despite the fatal effects ... in the past.”° Similarly blameworthy 
were the Portuguese, especially in India, and we Americans are reminded that 
Christ did not say “Go ye therefore and teach English to all nations,’”* He 
holds it “indefensible for a missionary to cooperate in the destruction of the 
national character by forcing on the natives the Gospel in a foreign tongue,” 
and adds,’ quoting the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910, that “it is 
better that a mission station should suffer for two years (through the absence 
of its pastor in a language school) than that the missionary should be crippled 
in speech for forty years.” The soundness of this theory is so uncontestable 
that it seems almost needless to mention it. But the present reviewer in his 
own small experience has personally known missionaries of several different 
nationalities who seemed unable to put it into practice. 

The missionaries must avoid also two extremes which in the past have 
proven most dangerous. They must avoid on the one hand an excessively 
friendly and indulgent masking of positive Christianity and of its opposition 
to paganism, and also a syncretic amalgamation with the non-Christian sys- 
tems and practices (which was so tragically recommended by the recent 
Protestant Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry). On the other hand, they 
must also beware of the opposite mistake which consists in opposing and 
condemning everything in paganism; none of these religions “is so poor and 
degraded that it has not preserved many grains of gold or glimpses of light— 
at least some dim desires or yearnings which the Logos spermatikos has placed 
as seeds in their souls and which it is the duty of His messenger to cultivate.’” 

Dr. Schmidlin’s discussion of the missionary Orders and Congregations, 
also, is adequate and satisfying. It is rather puzzling, however, to hear him 
speak of a contest being waged between the different Religious Institutes to 


5Id., p. 239. 
6Id., p. 361. 
Id., p. 362. 
8Id., p. 363. 
%Id., p. 248. 
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prove which has rendered the greatest missionary services,’® or of the Regular 
Orders considering the missionary duty and obligation to be so exclusively 
theirs that the secular clergy may not participate in it. Apart from excep- 
tional instances, this reviewer has found that cooperation between the different 
Orders is surprisingly general and brotherly, and that most missionaries are 
anxious to have secular priests share the gigantic missionary burden. It is 
often said, it is true, that it would be unfair to an average secular priest if 
he were allowed to go, alone, to Foreign Missions, without the support and 
encouragement obtainable from community life. But that Congregations of 
secular priests, such as the Maryknoll Fathers, be formed to join in spreading 
Christ’s Kingdom in “fields afar,” is a cause of deep joy, I am sure, to every 
Regular, who realizes only too sadly that the “laborers are few.” Indeed, I 
am certain they would most heartily approve, in particular, of another Amer- 
ican Congregation of secular priests, who in this age of surplus sacerdotal 
vocations, would organize, with proper hierarchical support, to do for the 
Home Missions in the United States, Puerto Rico and the Philippines, what 
Maryknoll is doing so splendidly for a considerable portion of the pagan world. 

The learned author is as sound as he is emphatic in urging home support 
of the missionary work afield, in stating that “the mission obligation . . . of 
arousing, confirming and increasing the missionary spirit at home—belongs to 
the proper, ordinary and immediate official and professional duties of every 
pastor at home.”!* He describes at length the origin and growth of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, and justly appraises it as the general 
international association which is the instrument of the Apostolic See for 
collecting the contributions of the Faithful throughout the world and devot- 
ing them to the use of all Catholic missions. While we do not think that the 
author is accurate in criticizing ““Propagation” for a defective method in dis- 
tributing its funds,’® he seems correct in stating that the small demands made 
by it on its members,'* makes the existence of additional but special missionary 
societies desirable, and in asking that the members of missionary Orders should 
be invited to cooperate in them on a wider scale than at present. We must 
admit to our shame that Catholics of the present day are not mission-minded 
in any really generous way; if they are to be brought to take a personal interest 
in these distant fields, representatives from the missions must come frequently 
among them to tell, as only the actual fighters can tell, the true nature of the 
battle, its difficulties and its triumphs. Concretely, would it not be desirable 





10Td., p. 136. 
11Td., p. 139. 
127d., pp. 132-3. 
13Td., p. 145. 
14Td., p. 146. 
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that “Propagation” Directors in the United States should frequently invite 
missionaries from Asia, Africa and other distant fields to take their pulpits, 
as did the late Father Van Der Scheuren, S.J., with such conspicuous success? 
It usually requires soldiers fresh from the fighting front to instil martial spirit 
in the “‘folks back home.” 

Regarding the author’s gentle reproach that American Catholics are not 
giving to the missions as generously as do their German Catholic brethren,” 
it may be granted that his figures are literally true, but does he take into 
consideration, the burden of the American Catholic parochial school system, a 
burden so tremendous that the Catholics of no other nation on earth dare even 
seriously attempt it? And although it is most gratifying to note the new 
American missionary foundations of 1911, the author should not fix that year 
as the beginning of the American missionary movement, since many American 
members of the older Religious Orders and Congregations were engaged in 
foreign mission work long before that time. 

In “Mission History,” Dr. Schmidlin has given a comprehensive sketch of 
the missionary campaign which has been waged unceasingly since the time of 
the Apostles. Here especially the scope of the subject necessitates an almost 
encyclopedic treatment; from the long list it were rash to single out any 
period or episode for special consideration. Beginning with the activities of 
St. Paul we travel by orderly, well-documented stages to St. Boniface, to the 
Middle Ages, to the Counter-Reformation period, to modern times. With 
so much to be treated it would probably be impossible to give more detail of 
the critical present-day Mohammedan problem,” or to give complete satis- 
faction in such uncertain matters as the amount paid by the Philippine Govern- 
ment for the Friar Lands in 1902. In general, the various problems such as 
the Jurisdiction and Rite Controversy in India, the Japanese Persecutions, 
the Jesuit Reductions, are treated with satisfying fulness. And there are 
many deeply consoling narrations such as that telling of the magnificent work 
being done by the White Friars today in Africa, by Junipero Serra and his 
Franciscan confreres in seventeenth-century California, by the Mendicant 


Orders in the thirteenth :”” 


It was primarily the Mendicant Orders that at this juncture came forward to restore 
and renew the zeal for the missions. Just as the Cistercians and Premonstratensians 
had assisted zealously in the conversion of Northeastern Europe, and as the Carmelites 
and Augustinians had begun to show increased interest in the missionary work, so the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans above all placed themselves in the forefront of the 
movement, being qualified for it by their ideal of poverty, their great mobility, and 
their freedom of action. Although the Dominicans were founded for the definite 
purpose of warring on unbelief by means of domestic missions and preaching, their 


15Mission History, p. 564. 
16Td., p. 584. 
17]d., p. 227. 
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aim was extended to the pagan missions even during the lifetime of the founder. The 
“Poor Man of Assisi” had a strong personal inclination toward the missions; he 
included in his rules a special chapter for the Friars who were going forth to preach 
the Gospel to the Saracens and other unbelievers, sent the first six Franciscan Mission- 
aries to Morocco, and intended on three occasions to go out personally on the missions; 
the last occasion was in 1219, when he went forth from the Christian camp in 
Damiette, and challenged Sultan Kamil to institute a test by ordeal into the truth of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. It is ‘thus not surprising that the Popes of the 
thirteenth century employed these Orders especially for missions to pagan lands, and 
frequently granted them special privileges for this work. 


Although in these two masterly works, the learned author has cited 
authorities with meticulous care, we cannot presume to testify to the soundness 
of every conclusion or the accuracy of every statement of fact. But we do 
know that we now possess two sourcebooks of untold value, where the inter- 
ested reader can find a scientific statement of practically every mission problem 
and period. And he also will find therein, in passages by Dr. Schmidlin, such 
as the following :" 


It is charity which first lends to apostolic hearts that universal impetus which, 
disdaining all barriers of space and time, embraces all humanity. It is charity 
especially which spurs the missionary to burning spiritual zeal when he considers the 
inestimable value of souls redeemed by the blood of Christ. It is charity which 
inspires him to noble imitation of the Divine mercy and of the Incarnate Word; it is 
charity which leads him to follow in the footsteps of that consummately zealous 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whose admonition to the Corinthians (I, xii; xiv sqq.) might, 
according to Acosta, be adopted as the code of all missionaries. It is charity above 
all that wins from Heaven the grace which is the missionary’s highest endowment, 
which lights up all his natural gifts, and without which all his efforts and good 
intentions are in vain. 


Such unction, indeed, could come only from a heart as burning with truly 
Christlike zeal as are any of Dr. Schmidlin’s brother-priests in Congo’s jungle 
or the sands of Sahara. 

GeorcE J. WILLMANN, S.J. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


THe SKELETAL REMAINS OF Earty Man. By Ale’ Hrdli¢ka. Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections. Volume 83 (Whole Volume). Wash- 
ington: The Smithsonian Institution, 1930. Pp. x-379, with 93 plates. 


Up From THE Apr. By Earnest A. Hooton, Professor of Anthropology, 
Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 
xviii-626. $5.00. 


The weight of great authority attaches to the name of Dr. Hrdlicka, who 
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has been ranked as the foremost living physical anthropologist, and his present 
work clearly confirms his title to such rank. In the author’s own words 
(p. ili): 

The principal aim of this book is to furnish accurate, and, as far as possible, com- 
plete information on the earlier skeletal remains of man. If this object can be 
achieved or even closely approached, then the publication should be one of permanent 
reference value, and further light on the problems involved, including further dis- 
coveries, may be dealt with in addenda. 


In the introduction the author deals briefly with the relations of his subject 
to geology, prehistoric cultural anthropology, and to an absolute chronology ; 
proceeds to a detailed discussion of the more important and well-authenticated 
fossil finds; dealing finally, and at great length, with the problems connected 
with the Neanderthal Family. 

That accurate information has been furnished, no one who studies the 
book can doubt. All of the skeletal remains dealt with have been seen and 
examined personally by the author, measurements were made, and the site of 
discovery in each instance was visited and examined. We are especially 
indebted to Dr. Hrdlicka for the painstaking labors undertaken in his studies 
of the Broken Hill remains, particularly with respect to the association, with 
the skull, of faunal remains found in the great bone cave, since such remains 
are of prime importance in establishing the geological horizon, and, in part, 
the taxonomic position of the human remains. The authority of the author’s 
studies in this instance is enhanced by the fact that his was the first visit of 
a scientific observer to the Broken Hill mine. 

The non-partisan, relentlessly scientific attitude of the author, as exempli- 
fied in the text, provides all who read with an object lesson in true scientific 
procedure and criticism. Nor need this comment occasion surprise, for it is 
to be remembered that the present subject matter is such that it has led many 
an eminently capable and otherwise judicious anatomist and prehistorian to 
confuse fact with fancy in the realm of baseless speculation. 

In his study of prehistoric man this reviewer became conscious of an ever- 
growing conviction that all was not as rosy with the factual existence of the 
several fossil races of our species as a great majority of authors would lead 
one to believe. This conviction, arising from a careful sifting of the evidence 
as presented in authoritative literature, soon expressed itself as a mental 
challenge to the validity of the evidence for the existence of races of men 
typically represented by the morphological and taxonomic puzzles, Pithecan- 
thropus, Eoanthropus, Homo Heidelbergensis, et al. Credentials of human 
status were accepted from all save the representative from Java, and in his 
(or her) case we accepted the femur as human. That this fossil congress had 
any right to represent “racial” constituencies we were compelled by reason to 
deny. Possibly they do represent such races—the possibility we admit, the 
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fact we deny. Accordingly, we received no little encouragement from Dr. 
Hrdlicka’s almost scrupulous care in calling attention to the exceedingly 
fragmentary nature of the older remains in each and every instance. In 
quality and quantity the remains furnish no grounds for a certain argument 
to the former existence of races of men of the physical types portrayed by 
their several fossil “representatives.” 

As for Neanderthal Man—here there would appear to be sufficient justifica- 
tion in both the quantity and quality of the remains to affirm the previous 
existence of a race of Neanderthalers. Dr. Hrdlicka speaks of the ““Neander- 
thal Family.” Whether or not he understands this term as a synonym for 
“race” is not clear, although he does speak of a Neanderthal phase of man in 
contradistinction to a Neanderthal species (p. 348).1 However, bearing in 
mind the terms common to every practical definition of “race,” we may 
legitimately conclude from the following passage that the “racial” typology 
of the skeletal remains assigned to the Neanderthal Family has not been 
established as a fact in the mind of the author. Speaking of the extent and 
nature of our present knowledge of the physical characteristics of the Nean- 
derthal Man, the author says (p. 319, italics mine) : 




















Science possesses already a very respectable amount of skeletal material from this 
very important period of human differentiation, but this material is as yet not nearly 
sufficient. It covers but very fractionally the different parts of the long period; the 
number of male and especially of female adult remains is far from sufficient for the 
establishment of either the mean types, or their variations; ... a tesumé of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the Neanderthal man must therefore for the present remain quite 
imperfect, and to have in many particulars more the value of indications than actual 


facts. 


The author’s summary of the Neanderthal problem (pp. 326-328), and his 
recapitulation (pp. 344-348), provide every serious student with stimulating 
food for productive thought and study. Careful analysis of these pages may 
profitably constitute part of the training of everyone beginning the study of 
prehistory. Although an adherent of human evolution, the author has pre- 
sented us with a volume free from evolutionistic coloring, from speculation 
and from controversy. Should there be any possibility of a revised edition 
of the present volume in the near future, we would like to suggest that it 
embody a more detailed and as conclusive a treatment as possible, either by 
Dr. Hrdlicka or a colleague, of the geological horizon of each find. 

All that was known of Sinanthropus at the time of going to press (1930) 
brings to a close a volume that furnishes abundant and conclusive proof of its 
value to student and professional anthropologist as a source book and as a 
work of permanent reference. Scattered throughout the book there is to be 
found a most valuable bibliography; and in bringing this review to a close 
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we call attention to the ninety-three excellent plates which should prove of 
inestimable value to the student who is not fortunate enough to have access 
to any or all of the original finds, or, at second best, to authentic casts. The 
value of these plates suffers only from the dimensional limitations of an 
octavo plane surface. 

Expressly not intended for the specialist, and purposing to present in simple 
words the evidence of human evolution, Dr. Hooton’s book offers to the 
educated layman an all-embracing and exceedingly well written exposition 
of the theory of evolution in its most intriguing application. Differing from 
the author on not a few points, the reviewer has experienced great difficulty 
in resisting the temptation of a detailed review. Since, however, by yielding, 
the resultant manuscript would rival in bulk the six-hundred odd pages of the 
author’s text, the review will be confined for the most part to a criticism of 
the broader outlines of the author’s argument, and that from the educated 
layman’s point of view, endeavoring to formulate this argument concisely, 
and then to evaluate its validity in the light of the evidence presented. 

The book is found to consist of five grand divisions, the first dealing with 
“Man’s Relations” and establishing the grounds upon which the other divi- 
sions logically arise in the following order: ‘The Primate Life Cycle,” 
“The Individual Life Cycle,” “Fossil Ancestors,” and “Contemporary Races.” 
Explaining and qualifying the assumption that fundamental morphological 
resemblances argue to genetic relationship (the basic principle that underlies 
the reconstruction and presentation of the “evidence”), Part One applies this 
principle to the structural resemblances found to exist between man and the 
animal world, and results at length in establishing the zoological definition 
of man. Serology, we are told, confirms this result. With a great wealth 
of detail this application is continued in Part Two, where the evolutionary 
history of the primates, read from the geological record, is traced from the 
first appearance of the vertebrates. In Part Three the field of application 
is narrowed down, and the individual life cycle of a primate is traced from 
conception and prenatal development to the cadaver stage. The arguments 
and hypotheses adduced in these two sections in explanation of the evolu- 
tionary process as reconstructed are tendentiously farfetched, and somewhat 
fantastic, due no doubt to a confusion of the notions of cause and occasion. 
Not a few misstatements occur throughout these two sections. The remaining 
sections, while actually adding nothing to the argument, although undoubt- 
edly intended to confirm it, have a distinctive value of their own. 

Reflecting upon what he has studied, the educated layman would observe 
a confusing use of the word relation, particularly in Part One; an undue em- 
phasis placed upon the illative value of what is in fact an unproven assump- 
tion; an unwarranted interchange of indicate with prove; and a note of 
categorical finality gradually crowding out the hypothetical character of the 
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original assumption which remains unproven to the last page. Accordingly, 
when in the concluding pages the author tells us, “That evolution has 
occurred I have not the slightest doubt” (p. 604), and it is clear from the 
context that he means human evolution, we politely ask whether or not he is 
certain that evolution has occurred? If so, whence the note of certainty? 
Expressed in syllogistic form, the author’s argument would have for its 
major premise the basic principle previously stated; the minor premise would 
affirm the many structural resemblances between man and the anthropoid 
apes, and the conclusion would assert their genetic relationship. The conclu- 
sion is far from being certain, for, although the minor premise be true, the 
major premise is neither self-evident, nor has it been conclusively demon- 
strated ; and so we are compelled by the laws of logic to deny the conclusion. 

Speaking of the attitude with which one must approach the subject which 
he treats, the author says (p. 7): 

It is most essential that we forget that man is something “a little lower than the 
angels” and apply to the determination of his zoological affinities the same cold- 
blooded reasoning which we should employ in trying to trace the relationships of 
some new kind of bug. If we fail to attain this attitude of scientific detachment. . . 
we cannot hope to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge without getting a very 
bad stomache-ache. 


Surely the intellectual nourishment which finally took the form of these 
remarks was derived from unripened fruit, or perhaps the ripened fruit of 
the mature tree was not properly digested. ‘The anthropological and phy- 
sical sciences have no monopoly upon “cold-blooded reasoning,” nor yet upon 
the “attitude of scientific detachment.” As a matter of plain fact, a wholly 
rational attitude, carried to the bitter end in a “relentless quest for the 
truth,” could not but lead every investigator of man’s relations beyond the 
narrow confines of man’s zoological affinities to the investigation of that 
which makes man a man. Moreover, the unhampered exercise of the unim- 
paired faculty which constitutes man a rational being, would mercilessly 
bring the investigator face to face with the stern truth of the statement that 
man is something “a little lower than the angels.” These remarks have 
made no mountain out of an unoffending mole hill, for while there is much 
truth in the passage here criticized, the apparently harmless statement to 
which exception has been taken is indicative of an attitude borne out by other 
passages of the book, and which has led the author a will-o’-the-wisp chase 
over fields to which he voluntarily denied himself entry by limiting his subject 
to man’s zoological characters. 

Assuredly the zoologist may with full justification thus limit himself, but 
having done so, he should stay well within his self-appointed limits. Happily 
the author has rarely trespassed beyond these limits, but in so doing he ‘should 
have recognized that the realms he was invading could not be explored with 
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the equipment such an inadequate definition as the zoological definition of 
man afforded him. Inadequate? Utterly so, for what of the psychological 
processes of the human mind manifestly indicating that which elevates man 
above the brutes, and clearly demonstrating his essential superiority? As has 
been said, one may legitimately prescind from the consideration of these 
processes, but a denial of their spiritual nature by anyone who in any way 
attempts to study or discuss them carries with it the charge of superficial 
thinking, since, in the words of a zoologist of note, the late Father Eric 


Wassman, S.J.:! 


Such a denial can only be based upon the annihilation of psychology as an inde- 
pendent science, for the purely zoological method is assumed to be the only form of 
comparative psychology for which any justification exists. Such thinkers concentrate 
their attention upon the points common to men and beasts, and try to account for all 
the differences between them by asserting that each point of difference must have 
been gradually evolved from what was at first purely animal, as otherwise it could 
not exist at all. . .. It is tacitly taken for granted that the zoological point of view 
of man is the only possible one, and on this false assumption is-based a very common 


opinion regarding human psychology. 


Honesty demands that attention be called to many accurately and pru- 
dently drawn conclusions, and to others well-qualified, when there is question 
of evidence of dubious value. Though obliged to remark them, it is regretted 
that the shortcomings to which attention has been called should have detracted 
from so much that is thoroughly worthwhile. Of particular value and worthy 
of note are the author’s observations on the reconstructions of fossil man. 
The section devoted to contemporary races, Part Five, is most instructive, 
and the tabular summary on pp. 503-523, with the accompanying illustrations 
of racial types, should prove of no little value to the student of physical 
anthropology and of ethnography. While the author disclaims scientific merit 
for the diagram on p. 570, graphically representing the racial relations of the 
peoples dealt with in Part Five, it has a very practical pedagogical value. 
In his speculations upon racial origins, the author favors the eventual evolu- 
tion of the Neanderthalers from the Heidelberg race. The use of the word 
race here is slightly inconsistent with the author’s own definition of “race” 
(p. 397), and it lends approval to the sin of those who have had “‘the temerity 
confidently to reconstruct an entire skeleton from a single bone” (p. 319, 
italics mine). 

One final criticism. To the question asking whether or not “there is any 
place for a guiding intelligence in this marvellous process of organic events” 
(p. 604), we look in vain for a definite answer, and, in what purposes to be 
an answer, we find a hopeless confusion of Materialism and Pantheism. 


1Wassman, Eric, S.J., Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution (Herder, 1923), 
p. 433. 
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The book is a well-written, lucid, profitable, and at times entertaining 
introduction to primate taxonomy, attractively printed and bound, and con- 
taining many clear illustrations and text figures. It is wide in scope, and in 
consequence the treatment is somewhat compressed. It is a compendium of 
the anthropological sciences, the cultural and social aspects only being some- 
what neglected. It is recommended to mature students and to educated lay- 
men with the reservations contained in the reviewer’s criticisms. 

JosepH G. Douerty, S.J. 
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An arresting book is this 1932 addition to the productions of the Early 
English Text Society, published by the Oxford University Press. The book 
is important from a twofold standpoint: the intrinsic interest and value of the 
life itself, and the almost equally valuable introduction. 

The editor is Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock, Ph.D., Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., Professor of 
English and Fellow in the same university, contributes the scholarly introduc- 
tion with which this review chiefly deals for reasons which will be self-evident. 

This lengthy introduction (clxxiv pages) entitled the “Continuity of Eng- 
lish Prose,” was already challenging attention and evoking comment last year 
in the lecture halls of Oxford, as it undoubtedly will everywhere. 

Catholics have reason to be especially interested in it and to wish that some 
day it might be issued as an independent essay within the reach of all students 
of the English language, though the entire volume of which it forms so 
important a part should be in every library. The introduction opens thus: 




















Nicholas Harpsfield, says Lord Acton, was “the most eminent Catholic who, in 1559, 
neither obeyed the Act of Uniformity nor took shelter from its penalties in flight. 
This eminent Englishman was the writer of a book which has a claim to be the first 
scholarly biography extant in English, and the subject of that biography was, in the 
judgment of Dean Swift, a person “of the greatest virtue this kingdom has ever pro- 
duced.” Now, three hundred and seventy-four years after it was written, Nicholas 
Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas More is presented to the public. 
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The twofold importance of the book in the minds of its editors is indicated 
in the second sentence in reverse order: the importance of the subject of the 
biography from every conceivable point of view, and the literary significance 
of this piece of writing as “the first scholarly biography extant in English.” 
Today when recent “Lives” of a more popular character have emphasized the 
contemporary interest in More, Erasmus, and the period generally, the time- 
liness of this biography, edited with all the elaborate scholarly apparatus which 
modern research provides, is as unquestionable as is its importance. Dr. 
Chambers suggests that probably “most English readers will prefer Roper’s 
simple memories to Harpsfield’s hagiography” ; but that to those interested in 
the continuity of English literature, it may be otherwise. Dr. Chambers 
hastens to protest that no disrespect is intended to Roper. “Roper is merely 
supplying for Harpsfield’s use notes of what he himself knew. From Roper’s 
notes we learn little of More’s European eminence ; we do not even learn that 
he wrote Utopia.” ‘To explain the presence of this work, by a man who died 
in the reign of Elizabeth, among the Early English Texts, Dr. Chambers 
insists upon its appropriateness, since Harpsfield is a link in a literary sense 
between pre-Reformation prose and that which followed ; and More, himself, 
is a link of much greater literary significance. 

Another very important aspect of the work, especially as regards readers 
outside the Church, is presented in the following words: 


But, though most of Harpsfield’s facts are drawn from sources which survived him 
and are still preserved, it is not so with regard to his standpoint. Coming just before 
the Elizabethan religious settlement, which was deeply to affect all English life, Harps- 
field gives us an outlook which, if we would understand things, we must capture. I 
think that it is in this that the value of the biography consists. During more than 
three centuries Harpsfield’s work has been neglected; and this is a good example of 
the fragmentary and puzzled way in which More’s memory has been revered by 
Englishmen; for we have indeed lost the key to the understanding of his character. 
But the great importance of Harpsfield’s life lies in this—: it is a complete study of 
More, written by a man who is so nearly a contemporary, and whose standpoint is so 
near to More’s own, that he can see no inconsistency in the author of Utopia and the 
bosom friend of Erasmus having given his life in behalf of the unity of Christendom. 
To Harpsfield, More’s career seems to be a life of rigid consistency, such as it is not 
given to many men to live. 


(Comment is then made upon revived interest in this great and this long- 
neglected Englishman within very recent years as shown by the publication of 
a translation of Stapleton’s Life of More; the beginning of a complete edition 
of his English works (the first since 1557), and the collection of More’s 
Letters at which Dr. Elizabeth Rogers is now at work.) Again: ‘““The whole 
drift of Harpsfield’s biography is to prove that the little band of martyrs 
for unity included, in More, a man of such genius that it would be absurd 
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to suggest that they had mistaken the gravity of the issue for which they 
cheerfully gave their lives.” 

Remarking on the Protestant tendency, because a Protestant necessity, to 
belittle More and to decry his intellectual claims, as, in e.g., “History of 
English Literature” by Garnett and Gosse, the editor sagely remarks that, 
besides Protestants, “‘some of More’s severest critics have been those liberal- 
minded people who have abandoned everything of Protestantism except its 
prejudices.” Dr. Chambers proceeds, using the most scholarly means and 
methods, to reinstate More in his “supreme position as a writer of English 
prose.” Unfriendly commentators like Saintsbury, and again Garnett and 
Gosse, and others of lesser note, are disposed of, and the disputed question of 
the authorship of the “History of Richard III” is conclusively settled. (Pro- 
fessor Chambers contributes a special article on this point to the first volume 
of ‘“The English Works of Thomas More.” The importance of this series, to 
be complete in seven volumes, cannot be overestimated. ) 

However, the title “Father of English prose,” formerly applied to More 
by less scholarly admirers is with equal finality rejected ; and at this point the 
introduction takes up the defense of a thesis, exceedingly interesting and im- 
portant, for more reasons than the strictly literary, the continuity of English 
prose from the time of Alfred. After tracing its history in Anglo-Saxon times 
and its survival during the period immediately following the Conquest, we 
are introduced (in section viii) to the important part played in the history 
of English literature by the “English prose found in the sermon and in every 
kind of devotional treatise.” The continuous use of the vernacular is 
attributed to 






























the fact that women recluses would not be expected to be as familiar as men with 
Latin. Hence it is not fanciful to see in the Anglo-Saxon version of St. Benedict's 
rule adopted for nuns (latter half of tenth century) the beginning of a literature which 
ends with the English works addressed by More and Fisher to Joyeuse Leigh and 
Elizabeth White. 














But such treatises were in use by male recluses also, and their use spread widely 
among the laity, as is especially evident in the case of the “Ancren Riwle.” 
In regard to the latter, Dr. Chambers remarks: 







The researches of Miss Allen are beginning to show that the cult of the Rule is 
not a fad of the Modern Grammarian. It is not a conspiracy between those strange 
yokefellows, the philological pedant and the papistical mystic, but a fact of English 
history with which every student must reckon. 






Whoever the maidens were for whom the Riwle was written they were the 
cause of great things in English prose. Citations abundantly demonstrate the 
beautiful prose of this ancestor of a long line, proving the author’s contention: 
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“The Fourteenth Century religious writers can give us, together with a style 
not inferior to Malory’s, an intensity to which Malory rises only now and 
then.” And again: 


Though the Riwle was still read and studied in the Fifteenth Century, it had been 
surpassed as the most popular work for contemplatives by a group of similar books, 
written for the most part for (or sometimes by) enclosed nuns or anchoresses. Some 
of these remained in use, in a modernized form, as manuals of devotion among 
English Roman Catholic exiles abroad, till the Seventeenth Century. Within the last 
ten years they have won again a remarkable popularity. And it is no longer possible 
to ignore their position in the history of English prose. 


The works referred to are those of Rolle and Hilton. It is surely unneces- 
sary today to cite illustrations of the beauty, spiritual and literary, of Rolle’s 
work; but an important point follows: 


Rolle died in 1349. Wicliffe’s English sermons and treatises were not written till 
the end of his life, about 1380, and the first Wicliffite version of the Bible was not 
contemplated till 1384. And whilst Rolle writes modern English, the first Wicliffe 
version, written thirty-five years after Rolle’s death, is almost incredibly crude. 


Hilton was Wicliffe’s contemporary but the parallel quotations from his 
work and from Wicliffe’s show the immeasurable literary superiority of the 
former. Dr. Chambers continues :' 


And so, in view of the excellent English prose which was being written in the 
first half of the Fourteenth Century and the glorious English prose which we find 
in the second half, there seems little justification for speaking of Wicliffe as the 
“Father of English prose,” “the first intelligent writer of English prose,” “a dis- 
coverer in the true sense of the word.” 


Citations to illustrate his point follow, then: 


It is a strange reflection that the Wicliffe translation owes its reputation in some 
measure to its faults—Wicliffe gets credit for being a pioneer, because, only on that 
assumption could the crudity of the Wicliffe translation be explained. The early 
Protestant reformers assumed that in the Fifteenth Century true devotion was found 
only among a few persecuted disciples of John Wicliffe and this misrepresentation has 
persisted—and has obscured the whole history of English prose. 


The author proceeds to prove from incontestable sources how the earlier 
books of devotion were cherished and passed on as precious legacies from 
generation to generation; hence their incalculable influence. 

The growing use of English as the regular medium is noted throughout the 


1The quotations by Dr. Chambers are from a well-known history of the rise of 
English literary prose and show the all-but-universal attitude on the part of historians 
of English literature, which has moved the writer of this review to seek to trumpet 
abroad this introduction to the Life of More with all its implications. 
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fifteenth century and likewise the tendency to spoil its quality in the mistaken 
zeal manifested to improve it. 


At this period, then, a beautiful devotional prose widely familiar saved 
English prose from the vulgarization with which it was threatened as every 
student of the period is aware. Sir Thomas More’s style is witness to this 
influence. It was nurtured by his devotional reading, and Ascham, that severe 
critic, bears testimony to the excellent result: “Sir Thomas More, in that 
pamphlet of Richard the Third, doth, in most part I believe, of all these poinss 
so content all men, if the rest of our story of England were so done, we might 
well compare with France, or Italy, or Germany in that behalf.” The 
“points” he refers to are those on account of which he wrote his famous censure 
of Hall’s “Indenture English” and his own plea for a “plain and open” style. 
The editor adduces much further testimony to the excellence of More’s style 
and repeatedly insists on it as a heritage from earlier devotional literature. 

The discussion does not end with More as this review of it must. Nearly 
one hundred pages follow of this most interesting introduction. Enough has 
been quoted to show the quality and trend of the whole; enough, I hope, to 
prove that which was asserted at the outset: the twofold importance of the 
book, as a reintroduction to Blessed. Thomas More himself, and the reinter- 


pretation of the history of English prose, the correction of much that is 
current in textbooks and elsewhere, from the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, down. 


Sr. Rose Maris, M.A., Px.D. 
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